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Editorial, 


ATTLESHIPS have their uses, and the American 
nation ought to have a few, no doubt, for pur- 
poses of display and, now and then, for some 
real emergency calling for a naval police upon the 
high seas. But we do not believe that a great 

navy is a guarantee of peace. We have learned in 
private life to forbid the carrying of loaded weapons, 
because the very possession of them incites to strife and 
bloodshed. The man who walks through the streets of 
the town with guns displayed on his person invites attack 
from the first man he meets who is similarly equipped. A 
Congressman has recently shot a negro in Washington. 
Had he not been armed the breach of the peace would have 
We are glad that Congress declines to ac- 
cede to the request for the building of four battleships. 
We cannot keep up with the naval architects of Europe 
if we try, and, if we could build the best, they would prob- 
ably be obsolete before there would be any occasion to 
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WHEN our government dared Great Britain, some 
years ago, in behalf of Venezuela, the British armament 
afloat was three times as powerful and effective as our 
Had not the statesmen of Great Britain been wise 
and forbearing at that time war would have ensued. 
But the odds were so unequal that Great Britain ran no 
risk of being accused of cowardice when she gently 
stroked our ruffled plumes and said, ‘‘Peace, be still.” 
Had our navy been equal to that of Great Britain when 
our challenge was sent, it would have been almost impos- 
sible for Great Britain to have withdrawn with dignity. 
The sarcastic shouts of the American populace would have 
excited itt England, and even in Ireland, such popular 
resentment that the government would have held its 
hand only at the risk of being accused of cowardice. If 
we had no navy at all, there is not a nation in the world 
that would dare to attack us, and there would be no 
danger of creating on our soil a bumptious war party 
eager to test the mettle of our fleet. 
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From Baton Rouge, La., we have a letter in which the 
writer denies with passionate amazement a charge which 
we are supposed to have made against the people of the 
We said, March 26, that from all quarters came 
reports of the increased use of drugs as substitutes for 
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secretly introducing these drugs among the negroes and 
poor whites. ‘The writer of this passionate protest, hav- 
ing denied the charge we were supposed to have made, 
goes on to give striking illustrations of it. Her state- 
ment differs from ours only in charging the crime upon 
the negroes. We said the work was secretly done, we 
did not know whether by negroes or white men. The 
fact remains that in the South, as in New England, this 
nefarious traffic is going on. We made no charge against 
the South that we should not make against Boston or 
Chicago, and it did not occur to us as within the limits 
of possibility that we should be understood as holding 
former slaveholders and their children responsible for 
this base traffic. 
ad 


WHEN, about fifty years ago, it was fashionable to 
attack Christianity, and many supposed that its end 
was near, an ambitious Senior in Harvard College, who 
was conscious, as he thought, of great ability which as 
a matter of course would soon give him a conspicuous 
position in the world, consulted Dr. James Walker as 
to his immediate course. He wished to bring his ability 
to bear at once on his proper task. Dr. Walker listened 
to his statement and question, and then gravely informed 
the young man that, if he wished to become well known 
in the shortest possible time, he would advise him to 
attack the Christian religion. When we read the start- 
ling proclamations of previously unknown men, who 
attack every institution simply because it is established, 
we sometimes wonder whether Dr. Walker’s somewhat 
cynical advice is not still a guide to the action of such 
men. And yet itis still true that only fools and mad men 
throw about fire. 

st 


WHAT are we going to do about the congestion of 
population in our large cities, and about furnishing 
schools, churches, and pleasure grounds for the multi- 
tudes who, with every springtime, pour into districts 
and houses already overcrowded. ‘The cities on the 
seaboard are already full, but in any year half a million 
foreigners may pour into them, demanding shelter, food, 
and work. If these men, women, and children could 
speedily be scattered abroad over the country where 
labor is scarce, land is cheap, and wages are high, they 
would be quickly absorbed. We must face the problem, 
and provide for all the immigrants that we admit; but it 
is not the fault of society, nor of our institutions at 
large, that we cannot put a thousand people into tene- 
ments intended for a hundred, and make them com- 
fortable there. If ten thousand more people than can 
be provided for drop into a city within a month, it 
will not be strange if they suffer from poverty, and it 
is no reproach to a city if they become public charges. 
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In all ages there have been men and women who have 
gained access to the stores of eternal wisdom, which 
had as yet not been discovered by their fellows. They 
who have learned something new, wise, and inspiring 
concerning our common nature, its contents and oppor- 
tunities, possibilities, and destiny, becoming poets, 
prophets, and preachers, have always been accounted 
as first among the benefactors and helpers of the race. 
They who have access to the mines of divine wisdom 
will have enough to do without seeking occupation and 
striving to get things done. The divine wisdom will 
shape itself into the motives and deeds of a useful life, 
and multiply a hundred times the power of one right 
hand, by inspiring others and teaching them the benefi- 
cent ways of an unselfish life. Often the very attitude 
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of a preacher who is seeking to make himself useful in 
practical affairs is a confession that he has no message 
which is in him like a consuming fire. The prophet of 
the soul may not lift a finger, and yet set a million hands 


at work. 
fd 


BECAUSE it is a matter of common knowledge that 
thinking among animals and men is always connected 
with the brain, and seems in some way to be a function 
of that organ, it has been somewhat too hastily argued 
by some thinkers that without a brain there can be no 
thought, and, hence, that conscious life ceases with the 
death of the body. But, if we make a thoroughgoing 
application of such an argument, we must infer that 
there can be no thought anywhere without a brain. 
Hence there can be no God, no intelligence of any kind 
anywhere in the universe, nor anything corresponding 
to what we call thoughts, where there are no brains to 
be the organs of them. Hence this argument, based 
upon physical conditions and local provisions for the 
conduct’ of human life, comes squarely into conflict with 


that other argument, for the existence of God, drawn _ 


from proofs of intelligence in the universe of which we 
are a part. 


The Public House and the Saloon. 


Temperance and the use of alcohol have passed through 
many phases and fortunes. In China more than a thou- 
sand years ago total abstinence became the universal 
rule. The Hebrews more than two thousand years ago 
studied the subject and established habits which have 
made them a temperate, but not a total abstaining, race. 
The Western nations have swung back and forth, some- 
times breaking out in ruinous excesses and then, for a 
time, making of temperance a moral issue and setting 
up social and legal restraints which have served a tem- 
porary purpose. In 1842 the Washingtonian temper- 
ance revival, started by Mr. Hawkins of Baltimore, 
swept over the country with effects similar to those of 
the great religious revival of ’57, which affected the 
moral fortunes of two continents. ‘The moral and re- 
ligious arguments for temperance have always abounded 
and have never yet been thoroughly effective. The 
reason for this is evident enough. The majority of the 
men, at least, and probably we may safely say the 
women in any community, do not order their common 
lives according to the highest ideals of morality and 
religion. ‘They are prone to accept the syllogism de- 
vised by Dr. Crothers; namely, ‘‘I like to do right. I 
do what I like. Therefore I do right.” 

Now total abstinence, the regulation of the liquor 
trafic, and prohibition in any community must be 
measured not by local statutes, by the standards of the 
moral leaders of the community, but by the average 
sentiments and purposes of the people. What the 
people want to do and intend to do they will find a 
way to do in spite of scruples and laws. ‘There have 
been numerous crusades in the name and interest of 
temperance. Often for a winter whole communities 
have been greatly exercised and keyed up to a point of 
self-denial and intense reprobation of the use and sale 
of alcohol. Something is left after such periods of 
excitement, but always the tendency is to sink back 
again to the former level. 

In England and America the crusade against the 
saloon, as we call it, and the public house as the English 
call it, has now all at once taken on a new form and is 
waged with different arguments and motives. 
religious enthusiasms and moral purpose of the old cru- 
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sade remains in full force, but, in addition to that, a new 
reinforcement appears upon the field. ‘Thousands of 
men, who believe in the temperate use of wines and other 
stimulating drinks, have become convinced that the 
public house and the saloon are unprofitable and un- 
desirable. It was once held by men and even by women 
of the highest respectability that the most degrading 
sinks of iniquity in our large cities and towns were nec- 
essary evils, and that the saloon was profitable not only 
to its proprietors, but was an element in the prosperity 
of any city. It was believed that by shutting up all 
such places of resort trade was driven away and the 
wealth of the city reduced. 

It has now been discovered by hard-headed men of 
affairs that the saloon, and the evil things that cluster 
about it, costs more than it comes to. ‘The waste of 
human life and energy, the lessening of the productive 
power of the people who patronize these places, and the 
expense thrown upon the community in taxation and 
the support of hospitals and poorhouses, which can dis- 
tinctly be traced to the influence of the public house or 
the saloon, now cause business men to decide that on 
business principles, and for the industrial welfare of the 
community, these sources of extravagance and waste 
must be abolished. 

The most singular aspect of the new campaign against 
the saloon is the entire absence of all prejudice against 
liquors, either fermented or distilled, for their own sake. 
The new ally of the temperance movement is the belief 
of the business men that the business of the world will 
be more economically conducted, and with better results, 
if the time, the money, and the strength wasted in the 
saloons can be put to use, and the capital employed and 
wasted in the traffic be invested in productive enterprises. 

In England, where the breweries have been sources of 
vast wealth, as Dr. Johnson said, of ‘‘wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice,” and the rich brewers have always 
been successful candidates for the honors of knighthood, 
and even higher rank, the sudden revulsion of public 
feeling has been something astonishing, and so alarming 
that after the subject was brought up for discussion in 
Parliament brewery stock shrank in value at the rate 
of one hundred million dollars a week. 


Religious Spasms. 


Often with exultant anticipations we feel a great 
advance has been made in rational religion,—devout, 
reverent, void of unhealthy emotionalism, rich in 
character-building and ethical growth, and not provoca- 
tive of hysteria and catalepsy. But unhealthy religious 
ideas rotate like a small object caught in a wheel, and 
now and then appear with the old vigor and attractive 
power. The old unreason and frenzy manifest them- 
selves as in the past, and the advance that has been made 
toward an enlightened liberal faith is for certain classes 
of people a dead letter. 

We hear of men preaching hell-fire and eternal damna- 
tion with revolting brutality. What science and philos- 
ophy have so laboriously won for the human race, 
what sages, saints, and seers have spent their lives in pain- 
fully imparting to their kind, for the sensational crowd 
that loves frenzied forms of excitement it is as if it 
never had existed. What we call modern ideas have no 
hold on them. They are as much outside the great trend 
of new thought as if they were living in the dark ages. 

Bald literalism, as applied to the Bible, is the basis 
of their faith. They know not that the letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life. The early manifestations of 
Christianity as recorded in Acts and other portions of 
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the New Testament it is their dream to reproduce in 
their own persons. We see the Second Adventists active 
again, and preaching the immediate coming of Christ 
and the end of the world. This fascinating conception, 
though frequently disappointed, from the second century 
to the tenth and all down the ages still has a powerful 
hold on minds, and there are many of them that love 
a large infusion of the theatrical and sensational in what 
they call spiritual experience. Why the ruin of this 
fine old world with all its beauty and grandeur and 
charm should excite such lively emotions it is difficult 
to say. The idea of the millenium is of course a strong 
point, especially as in popular theology: the just and 
elect alone are to inherit the glorified earth. As most 
of the human race may be classed as unjust, unsancti- 
fied, it is a bad outlook for that large segment. But 
detail is of little account: it is the narrow selfish view of 
salvation that does the harm, and reacts on character 
and life. 

The so-called last day is looked for, but it does not 
seem that God has taken these people into his counsels. 
The Ruler of the universe governs his domains on quite 
different lines. The new vogue of speaking with tongues 
such as were heard on the Day of Pentecost has broken 
“Some very gifted persons are said to speak two 
or three, and the services of an interpreter are secured 
to translate. On inquiry as to the languages and the ideas 
conyeyed, but little satisfaction was obtained; nor would 
it seem that the messages are of high spiritual significance, 
else they would have been delivered in the vernacular. 
There is something very sad in such outbursts of re- 
ligious hysteria at this day, a reversion to a type it was 
hoped had passed away, for the high-wrought religious 
fanatic lives next door to an insane asylum and. the 
church that encourages the vagaries of unbalanced 
minds is a manufactory of patients fit for restraint. Un- 
fortunately, there are too many of these manufactories 
called by various names and operating on the credulity 
and gullibility of their followers. 

The term “religious” is applied to many things that have 
no connection with true spirituality, and ought to be 
called what they are,—ministering agencies of morbid 
sensationalism. ‘The taste for this thing is a diseased 
appetite, differing not much from dram-drinking and 
the opium habit. As interest in religion declines, un- 
fortunately the craving for this stimulant increases. 
This fevered state of the soul may in the end unhinge 
the intellect and overthrow the reason. It would be a 
curious inquiry to try to discover how many poor 
creatures, women especially, have been cast into insane 
asylums with religious mania from attending revivals 
and protracted meetings. It is easy to mistake intense 
emotionalism and the joy of shouting Hallelujah! and 
Kingdom come! for the very breath of the spirit. But 
it may be said delusions may impart comfort to some 
minds, and even religious hallucinations are not to be 
condemned on that ground. ‘The incapacity of discern- 
ing truth, of judging evidence, of keeping the mind alert 
on the side of reason,—these dulled and benumbed facul- 
ties are the price we pay for nursing delusions. Isms 
spring up in this age like weeds in a neglected garden, 
and many of them are attacks on sanity and clear per- 
ceptions of truth. 

The occult has boldly entered the field in many forms 
and strange doctrines from the East and the West. 
From those who expect an immediate answer to prayer, 
to such as claim to raise the dead, there is an ever-growing 
series of wonder-workers calling themselves religious. 
No word has suffered more from miracle-mongers and 
hypocrites. The prejudice and dislike that has grown 
around it in many minds has developed from the stones 
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cast by cheats and self-seekers. Not that all those who 
use it*for a clod for their greed or a desire for influence 
are deliberately wicked: many no doubt are self-de- 
ceived, and enter into the web they have prepared for 
others. 

But the faith that builds up and gives life is pure and 
peaceable, wise, reasonable, and sane. An insane re- 
ligion is a menace to society. There have been many 
such from the time when monks fought in the streets of 
Alexandria and tore Hypatia in pieces to the present day. 
But let us trust the light is broadening, and, when the 
night of man’s ignorance and superstition has passed, a 
new and benignant faith will beam over the world. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


Some Business Reminders. 


I. Contributions. ‘The churches of our fellowship 
are finally reminded that their contributions for the 
work of the Association must be in the treasurer’s hands 
on or before May 1 to entitle a church to be represented 
at the annual meeting. - 

Il. Reports. he field secretaries, ministers who re- 
ceive a portion of their salaries from the Association, and 
churches receiving aid from the Association, are reminded 
that their annual reports should be sent to the secretary 
on or before May 1. ‘These reports should contain not 
only the record of the year ending May 1, but also any 
suggestions and recommendations that the writers may 
have to make for the work in their respective fields in 
the coming year. 

Ill. Applications. Ministers or societies that desire 
aid of the Association in the year beginning May 1 
should see that their applications for aid are made out 
and forwarded on that date. These applications should 
be made out on the blank forms furnished by the Asso- 
ciation. ‘These applications should be sent in the New 
England States to Rev. William Channing Brown, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston; in the Middle States and Canada 
to Rev. George H. Badger, 104 East 2oth Street, New 
York; in the Western States to Rev. W. M. Backus, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; in the Southern 
States to Rev. C. M. Gray, 4 Archdale Street, Charleston, 
S.C.; in the Rocky Mountain States to Rev. W. T. 
Brown, 1470 Cahoon Street, Ogden, Utah; in the Pa- 
cific States to the secretary of the Association, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston. 

In the New England, Western, and Southern de- 
partments these applications are first passed upon by 
the New England, Western, and Southern Missionary 
councils, and must receive the endorsement of these 
councils before they are submitted to the appropriate 
committees of the board of directors of the Association. 
In the Middle States the applications must be submitted 
to the directors of the Middle States Conference before 
they are submitted to the National Board. ‘These mis- 
sionary councils meet on different dates in the first two 
weeks in May and the date of the National Board meet- 
ing in Boston is May 28. The churches asking aid are 
reminded that no application will be considered by the 
directors which does not carry with it reasonable proof 
that every effort has been made to provide locally the 
money needed to carry on the church enterprise. They 
are further reminded that a society which employs a 
minister not in a fellowship with the National Confer- 
ence, or which is in arrears of debt to the Loan Fund, or 
whose minister fails to make the required report, can- 
not be considered a proper applicant for aid. 

IV. Business. Members of the Association who 
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desire to introduce business or resolutions at the annual 
meeting of the Association are urgently requested to 
communicate their purpose to the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, so that adequate time may be reserved for dis- 
cussion. ‘The annual meeting will be held at Tremont 
Temple, Boston, on May 26 and 27. 

SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics, 


THat the President’s appeals for the enactment of 
important legislation have been ‘largely ineffective, so 
far as Congress is concerned, was indicated on April 16, 
when the executive was informed by the leaders of his 
party in the national legislature that but five of the meas- 
ures specifically recommended by him have any chance of 
being submitted for his signature at the end of the ses- 
sion. Of these, only the bill making the currency more 
elastic, upon the provisions of which there is still a wide 
divergence of opinion, can be regarded as one of the great 
issues of the situation. The measures advocated by the 
President, upon which no action will be taken at the pres- 
ent session which will probably end on May g, include 
Mr. Roosevelt’s recommendations for a restriction of the 
power of the Federal Courts in the issuance of injunctions 
in labor disputes; amendment of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law; provision for a system of Federal licenses 
for interstate corporations; and acts to enable the rail- 
roads to form traffic associations, and to remove some of 
the restrictions from combinations of labor. 
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THE disagreement between the executive and the legis- 
lative branches of the government has been indicated 
strikingly within the past ten days by the action of the 
House and of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, 
upon the President’s urgent recommendation that pro- 
vision for the construction of four battleships be made 
in the pending Naval Appropriation Bill. Emphasizing 
his previous declarations to Congress on the subject, the 
President, on April 14, sent a message to the Capitol, in 
which he urged the approval of his plan for the construc- 
tion of four battleships of the best and most advanced 
type. On the next day the House, by a vote of 199 to 
83, sustained the recommendation of its committee that 
only two battleships be provided for in the bill. The an- 
nouncement of the vote was greeted with a notable out- 
burst of enthusiasm on the floor of the chamber. On 
April 20 the Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate 
adopted the view that had been taken by the House, and 
agreed to retain in the bill an appropriation for two 
battleships. This result was attained after a very brief 
discussion of the matter. 


ed 


THE first serious reverse which William J. Bryan has 
suffered in his preliminary canvass of the presidential 
situation occurred in New York on April 15, when the 
State Democratic Convention adopted a platform which 
not only did not name Mr. Bryan as the party’s choice 
for the nomination, but expressly disavowed ‘‘animosity 
or hostility for any candidate,” thus pledging the delega- 
tion to go into the convention at Denver with an open 
mind. ‘The action of the convention was preceded by an 
active campaign by Mr. Bryan’s friends, who realized, 
even before the final session began, that their attempt to 
instruct the delegation for the twice-defeated candidate 
was doomed to failure. The defeat of the Bryan forces 
in New York State has produced a wide-spread impression 
that, in the forthcoming national council of the party, 
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Mr. Bryan will be by no means the commanding figure 
that he has been in two preceding ones, and it is confi- 
dently predicted by his opponents that a new man will 
be placed at the head of the ticket. 


od 


THE effectiveness of a show of force as a means of en- 
forcing international obligations at Constantinople was 
freshly illustrated at the beginning of the week, when the 
Porte, in response to the announcement at Rome that an 
Italian fleet of eleven warships and eight destroyers was 
under immediate sailing orders for the coast of Asia 
Minor, quickly conceded the demands of the Italian gov- 
ernment. The issue between Italy and Turkey was 
raised by the refusal of the Porte to sanction the establish- 
ment of Italian post-offices in the Turkish Empire. 
Several other European States are conducting postal 
services in Turkey under the provisions of the treaties 
known as the Capitulations. For some reason, probably 
having to do with the conviction at Constantinople 
that no single European power would care to precipitate 
a dispute of its own with the Sultan at a time when general 
interests are involved in the Macedonian situation, 
Turkey declined to extend the operation of the treaties to 
Italy. 

vt 


BACKED by a unanimous national sentiment, the Italian 
government announced on last Sunday that the fleet had 
been mobilized and that it would sail for Asia Minor be- 
fore the end of the week, under orders to seize an island 


and hold it until the Porte had conceded the Italian de- 


mand. The Ottoman Minister for Foreign Affairs was so 
thoroughly assured of the intention of the government at 
Rome to carry out its threat that he informed Italy in 
less than twenty-four hours after the purposes of the 
Italian government had been made public, that permis- 
sion to establish the proposed postal service would be 
granted forthwith. The Italian foreign office accepted 
the assurance, and orders were issued immediately to the 
squadron to remain in Italian waters. It is worthy of 
note, however, that the preparations for the possible de- 
parture of the ships were not abandoned, and that they 
will remain a unit, ready for the task which had been 
originally assigned to it, until the required svadés have 
been issued, signed, and delivered. 


st 


THE precipitate surrender of the Turkish government 
to Italy’s pressure produced a vivid impression at St. 
Petersburg and London, where the statesmen are seeking 
to reach an agreement for joint action to compel Turkey 
to introduce adequate reforms in Macedonia. Despite 
the unfriendly or half-hearted attitude of the rest of the 
powers comprised in the European ‘‘concert,’’ Great 
Britain still maintains its proposal that the only adequate 
and lasting solution of the problem will be the appoint- 
ment of a Christian Governor-General in Macedonia, who 
shall not be hampered by orders from Constantinople on 
matters affecting the internal administration of the 
province. Although Russia has not announced her ap- 
proval of Sir Edward Grey’s proposal, comments in the 
Russian press convey a distinct impression that the ad- 
vanced position taken by the British Minister for Foreign 

' Affairs may ultimately obtain the support of the Russian 


government. 
od 


It is predicted at Rome that further measures will be 
adopted by the Vatican to maintain the sanctity of the 
marriage relation within the Church, in view of the in- 
creasing prevalence of divorce, especially in the United 
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States. The new marriage regulations, recently pro- 
mulgated by the Sacred College of the Propaganda at the 
instance of Pope Pius, went into effect last Sunday. The 
intimation had been allowed to go out from the Vatican, 
however, that this new dispensation, which has to do 
chiefly with administrative matters touching upon mar- 
riage, is not the last word upon the subject that is con- 
templated by the Holy See, and that further steps will 
be taken soon by the governing minds of the Roman 
Catholic Church to place even more rigid restrictions upon 
the sacrament of marriage.- 


3 


Tue forthcoming visit of the Prince of Wales to Canada 
will be made the occasion of a great international dem- 
onstration at Quebec. ‘The feature of the welcome which 
the Dominion and the Empire will extend to the heir to 
the British throne will be a notable gathering of warships 
at Quebec, to participate in a reproduction of the bom- 


-bardment of that historic city by the British under Gen. 


Wolfe, which resulted in the defeat of the brave Mont- 
calm and the triumph of the Anglo-Saxon race over the 
French in the Dominion. The friendly character of the 
spectacle, it is announced in London, will be emphasized 
by the presence of French and American naval squadrons. 
The prince’s visit will be the culminating event of the 
tercentenary celebration of the great struggle, and the 
complete reconciliation of the two races will be typified 
by the inauguration of a joint monument to Wolfe 
and Montcalm on the Plains of Abraham, the spot upon 
which the final battle in the conflict was fought. 


Brevities. 


The true scholar is known by two tokens. He knows 
something thoroughly and he is modest about it. 


One of the most important of inventions was the union 
of bread and butter, long after the two products had been 
in common use. 


Like nature, the spirit is prodigal of its gifts and waste- 
ful also. Often of fifty seeds of ‘goodness and greatness 
only one is brought to bear. 


Outside of the millionaire circle, the average of com- 
fort and prosperity in the United States is greater than 
in any other part of the world. 


The poor of all nations are not mistaken fools looking 
toward America as a place where poverty may be more 
easily escaped than elsewhere in the world. 


The word Unitarian is shunned by encyclopedists. 
Even Priestley, the great Unitarian who was mobbed 
for his principles, is written down as ‘‘a dissenting 
minister.” 


There never was a time when more of the public men 
in American life were distinctly representative of the 
Church, in some of its forms, than our best statesmen 
are to-day. 


We find many earnest men and women working for 
humanitarian ends outside of the Church. That is as it 
ought to be. The Church creates institutions of all kinds 
and then lets them go alone. 


If all foreign immigration of the industrial classes 
could be checked for three years, we should distribute 
and assimilate those that are already here, and begin to 
make places for more. 
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The eastward bound steamer with its steerage filled 
with Italians and other immigrants from the south-east 
of Europe affords most welcome relief to our congested 
cities during the temporary pressure of hard times. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is a qualified witness, and, in- 
stead of bemoaning the degeneracy of the Church, she 
testifies that the progress made in the last two genera- 
tions is almost incredible, a little less than miraculous. 


The men and women who are interested in humani- 
tarian work, who did not draw their inspiration directly 
from the Church or through the family into which they 
were born, are but a small minority in the army of work- 
ers. 


Insalivation, according to Mr. Horace Fletcher, is a 
process which should be applied to food; but in the case 
of postage stamps the case is different. They are not 
improved by the process and may become decidedly 
obnoxious to a squeamish editor. 


The works of a spirit that impels one to the service of 
his fellows are amorig the choicest fruits of human life. 
But activities undertaken because one feels called upon 
to do something may result merely in piling up wood, 
hay, and stubble. about the foundations of truth. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Socialism and Anarchy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


In your review of the book on “Anarchism” by Dr. Paul 
Eltzbacher, devoted to the teachings of Godwin, Prou- 
dhon, Stirner, Bakunin, Kropotkin, Tucker, Tolstoy,— 
you describe it as devoted to socialism, communism, and 
anarchism. You also speak of the socialist teachings 
of Kropotkin. “The compiler of this work, it is evident 
from its pages, thoroughly understood his subjects, 
and he selected the seven great representatives of an- 
archism because they were representative of that type 
of political opinion. Not one of these men is a socialist, 
and not one of them teaches socialism in any of his works. 
Perhaps the socialists might be glad to claim such men 
of genius as Tolstoy, Kropotkin, and Proudhon—not 
to repeat the names of the others; but they do not 
claim them because they are anarchists and socialists. 
Any one who has taken the trouble to ascertain what 
these words mean must know very well why they are 
not so claimed. Anarchism and socialism are diametri- 
cally opposed to each other, and it is well understood 
by all socialists. Whatever the faults of the socialists, 
it is not just to charge them with those of a body of men 
and women with whom they have no connection what- 


ever. GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 
WAKEFIELD, Mass. 


To-day. 


Let us lay hold of the happiness of to-day. Do we 
not go through life blindly, thinking that some fair to- 
morrow will bring us the gift we miss to-day? Poor 
mortal, when thinkest thou then to be happy? ‘To- 
morrow? What is to-morrow? How is it different from 
to-day? Is it not but another to-day? Know thou my 
heart, if thou art not happy to-day, thou shalt never be 
happy! To-day it is given thee to be patient, to be un- 
selfish, to be purposeful, to be strong, eager, and to work 
mightily.—Anna Robertson Brown. 
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Renewal. 


BY KATHARINE H. AUSTIN. 


His eyes were dim with dust of the mart. 
With woe of the world he was sick at heart. 


Then lo! he was met by a mighty song. 
Its surge upbore him above the throng,— 
It left him clean and brave and strong. 


Never again shall he hate the mart. 
He yearns to give it the song of his heart. 


~ Edmondo de Amicis. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


“Upon a Nation’s Heart, 
Borne like a warrior on his shield, 
So should the Good depart.” 

All Italy mourns to-day, without distinction of rank 
or party, for one of her best known sons, a writer whose 
fame has extended from Japan to the United States, 
and whose works have been translated into Japanese as 
well as into English and all the European languages. 

Yet he is not among the greatest of authors, and he 
belonged to the political party little esteemed by many 
of the men who are loud in his praise as a man and a 
citizen. 

Edmund de Amicis was a veteran soldier of Italian 
liberty, and a man whose goodness and whose love of 
children and kindliness toward the poor and humble 
profoundly impressed itself upon his nation as an ideal 
of goodness. Editors of widely different views have put 
their journals into mourning for his loss. Politicians, 
constantly opposed to him politically, have hastened 
to lay a wreath upon his bier. ‘Turin, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, to the southernmost city of the realm unite in 
heartfelt eulogies of the good he has accomplished for 
his language and his nation. 

His books are dear household companions, have be- 
come, as the Roman Trzbuna happily puts it, ‘‘an integral 
part of every Italian family.” ‘‘He was the friend of the 
Italian public, the good, smiling, pleasant friend, the 
friend of all the relations faithful and secure; the friend 
that never offended with indiscreet speeches and with 
indiscreet affirmations; the friend whose long habit was 
that of probity and sincerity. Who ever had a larger 
popularity than he? After Manzoni he was the writer 
most read and more widely diffused throughout the whole 
of the New Italy.” 

“You read his books,” the Tribuna says, ‘‘and you 
find yourself in his novels and voyages, as in a wide- 
arbored pathway flowered with roses, with a circle of blue 
sky above, and here and there beside it a murmuring 
fountain, with a cool, soft seat to rest upon. Repose 
and attend! A gentle philosophy governs the spirit of 
the author, and goes deeply through all the pages of his 
books. Never obscure phantasies, never perilous dreams 
nor violent acts.... 

“His goodness reveals itself with a sweet light in the 
eyes and a sweet graciousness on the lips. Edmund 
de Amicis was the writer of goodness and sought to 
diffuse in the spirits of his readers this golden honey of 
his philosophy and his morality.” 

The Italian Parliament suspended its discussion to 
render its “devoted, affectionate, reverent salutation” to 
his ‘‘dear memory,” for “the good that he has done every- 
where in making every heart vibrate for his own most high. 
ideal,—the most noble sentiments of human goodness 
and gentleness.” 
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The Minister of Public Instruction said that ‘‘he 
left to the Italian nation a grand and admirable ex- 
ample of laboriousness, of patriotism, and of gentleness 
of spirit, and that therefore the country shared the 
grief of his native city in the loss of a great heart, a grand 
intellect, a glorious son of his country.”’ 

All of the Chamber without respect of party rose at 
once to its feet to render reverent homage to the mem- 
ory of Edmund de Amicis. 

It was the triumph of goodness; and as such is of 
vital interest to all men everywhere. The tremendous 
power of a life so completely in harmony with the ‘‘ Power 
not ourselves which makes for righteousness,” was most 
significantly displayed in this universal acclaim of a 
whole nation, and the immense crowds, over fifty thou- 
sand people, who followed his bier to its last resting- 
place, testified alike to that power and to the vitality 
of the nation itself. 

It was a sufficient answer to the misguided flippancy, 
which fails to recognize that vitality in even a hasty 
flight through this land of ‘‘light and leading” to which 
we owe so great a debt for all that makes for civilization. 

The charm of de Amicis’s writing is due in great part 
to this singular elevation of character, as well as to an 
exceptional purity of style, and this charm does not 
wholly evaporate even in the worst of translations. 

He takes us to London, to Paris, to Morocco, to Con- 
stantinople, to Holland, into the camps and schools of 
Italy, to our own America, and lends us his own dear 
intelligent eyes and enthusiastic gentle spirit to see with 
and appreciate his love, his heart, his insight; and all 
the world, as well as his own nation, is forever his debtor. 

Capri, ITAty. 


Punishing the Family. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PRISON COMMISSION. 


Self-castigation was a form of monkish penitence. It 
has largely gone out of fashion. It is imitated, how- 
ever, in our criminal law, when society imposes upon 
itself the penalty which is supposed to be inflicted upon 
the prisoner. 

We speak of our penal institutions. We think of 
them as Sing Sing, Trenton, Columbus, or Leavenworth. 
- But the places of punishment are not there alone: we 
find them in a thousand homes. Under our present 
legal system we are punishing the family in many cases 
much more than we punish the offender. 

In ancient times the family, not the individual, was 
the social unit; and punishment was visited upon ‘the 
family of which the offender was a member. This 
principle is expressed in the oldest code of which we have 
knowledge, the code of Hammurabi. It was embodied 
_ in other codes. Punishment in medieval times was not 
only visited upon the offender, but upon his children 
and children’s children. His estates were confiscated: 
his children were reduced from affluence to poverty. 

To-day we have given up the patriarchal system: 
society recognizes the individual as the unit. We do 
not hold the family responsible for the offence of the 
member, unless there is direct evidence of complicity. 
In some States we have wisely passed laws holding 
parents and guardians responsible for encouraging or 
contributing to the delinquency of their children. 
These laws, however, are not passed to punish the family, 
but for the sake of protecting the child against the 
tyranny, cruelty, or immorality of its parents. 

Of course there is a spiritual and social law, a law of 
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the affections by which, when one member suffers, all 
members suffer with it. We cannot relieve the family 
of the shame and distress which may come upon it 
through the dishonorable or criminal acts of one of its 
members. But we do not place a stigma by law upon 
such a family, and do not deprive it of civic or legal 
privileges. The Constitution of the United States de- 
clares that ‘‘no bill of attainder shall be passed,” and 
“no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood 
or forfeiture, except during the life of the person at- 
tainted.” We did not punish Edwin Booth for ‘the 
crime of his brother. On the other hand, the sympathy 
of the American people went out to him, and they took 
occasion to give to him tender expressions of sympathy 
and love. Thus in modern life it is the individual and 
not the family which is singled out by our laws for 
punishment. 

Our theory and our principles are right, but unfort- 
unately our practice contradicts our principles. In 
spite of the fact that we profess not to punish the family 
for the acts of its members, that is what we are doing 
all the time. ‘The prisoner’s family not only has to 
bear the mental suffering which comes from the wrong- 
doing of a member, but an economic burden is often 
laid upon the family greater than it can bear. The 
prisoner himself is sure of plenty of food and shelter: 
he will not receive any notice to quit because he cannot 
pay his rent. It is the wife, the mother, the children 
that suffer in this way. Poignant distress follows the 
sudden removal of the breadwinner. The family has 
been, had been, living close to the margin of comfort; it 
has no accumulated resources; it depends upon the 
labor of husband or father, and when this is withdrawn, 
it is plunged into poverty and destitution. 

There are those who will say that there are institu- 
tions to which the children can be sent and that private 
charity can bear the burden as it often must. But this 
does not solve the problem: it avoids it. The fact is 
that the State is responsible for creating a situation by 
which the man becomes a non-producer, or by which a 
portion of his earnings are not available for his family. 

Besides, the sending of children to institutions means 
the breaking up of the family. I have been struck again 
and again with the splendid courage of a wife or mother 
who will work off her finger-ends rather than break up 
her home and send her children away. ‘The heroism of 
the battlefield is spectacular and transient compared 
with the long-enduring, inconspicuous heroism of these 
faithful mothers. 

A proposition has been lately made to establish a 
home for the children of prisoners and the sympathies 
of some good people have been enlisted in the enterprise; 
but there are better ways of dealing with the problem 
than breaking up the home and placing the children of 
prisoners together in an institution where the very fact 
that they are sent there advertises their family shame. 

The most effective way of dealing with the offender 
is not to relieve him of the responsibility which belongs 
to him as father, husband, or son, and not to place him 
under conditions where he cannot fulfil it to the extent 
of assisting in the support of his family. Experience 
has proved that, considered simply from the standpoint 
of the individual offender, a great many cases can be 
treated by probation without imprisonment. But pro- 
bation is also assuming new importance from the stand- 
point of the family. It is a mistake to take away the 
breadwinner when the safety of society does not require 
it. In many cases a slight fine may be imposed. ‘This, 
of course, is some tax upon the resource of the family 
especially when the man is imprisoned because he can- 
not pay the fine. When the fine is paid on instalments 
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and during an extended time of probation, the result is 
better for the State, because it is able to collect the fine, 
and better for the family because it is able to pay it. 
A young man placed on probation in the custody of the 
Prison Association of New York was required by the 
judge, as the condition of such probation, to pay back 
the $200 he had taken. He has been paying it back at 
the rate of $10 a month and at the last report had paid 
$190. Three things have been accomplished in this 
case. First, the young man has been able to pay back 
to a family that could ill afford to lose it the money he 
had stolen; secondly, he has been able to support him- 
self and contribute to the support of his family; thirdly, 
he has saved the State of New York the cost of his im- 
prisonment. With these economic gains there is, 
greater than all, the moral restoration of the young man 
himself. One of the best evidences of moral conversion 
is, as in the case of Zaccheus, the proof that reparation 
follows wrong. 

Relief of the same character as that made possible by 
probation is secured also by parole. ‘This term is ap- 
plied to the conditional liberation of offenders whom it 
has been found necessary to commit to prison. In many 
cases the sentence of a man may be shortened profitably 
after he has served about a third of the maximum time 
of his sentence imposed by law. From a study made 
by Mr. Amos W. Butler of the financial results of parole 
in Indiana covering a period of four years and seven 
months it appeared that 1,340 men from the two prisons 
of that State earned, on parole, $272,861.68, of which 
amount they had saved in hand $48,063.71. One of 
the greatest arguments for parole in many cases is the 
opportunity and inspiration which will come to the 
prisoner from resuming his social and domestic duties. 

Another way in which we punish the family is by our 
system of prison slavery under which we compel a man 
to labor for the State without paying him anything for 
his work. While it is desirable that prisoners should 
pay the cost of. their maintenance and cost of super- 
vision by the State, it is not desirable that the State 
should use them as slaves and confiscate all their earnings. 
In some States large sums of money are made out of 
prisoners and turned over to the public treasury, but 
none of this surplus is assigned to the prisoner or his 
family. In some States and countries better usage 
prevails; the prisoner is allowed a share of his earnings, 
and has the moral and economic impulse which come 
from productive labor. While a part of his earnings 
are retained until his discharge, the rest of it can be used 
to good advantage in aiding the prisoner’s family. 

Bad as the slavery of excessive and unrequited labor, 
it is not so bad as that of compulsory and unrequited 
idleness. In the State of New York the idleness in 
penitentiaries and jails is simply deplorable. There are 
many prisoners capable of earning the full cost of their 
maintenance by the State and an additional amount to 
pay the rent and subsistence of their family. The 
prisoners of the Baltimore Penitentiary earned last year 
$40,000 over and above expenses which was turned over 
to the State; but they also made $40,000 for themselves. 
One of the best thingsa man can possibly learn in prison, 
if he has not learned it before, is how to get his living 
by some earnest occupation, while getting the inspira- 
tion that comes from some reward for his labor. 

There is one form of offence in which the ordinary 
treatment of the offender is conspicuously inefficient 
and absurd. The meanest of all offences in the cate- 
gory of crime is that of the wife deserter, especially if 
he be a wife beater. It is an offence shamefully preva- 
lent. How shall we deal with it? The ordinary method 
of imprisonment is ineffectual. In some States, in- 
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cluding New York, the wife deserter has been made a 
felon. But placing the offender in a high category of 
crime does not deter nor correct him. It has the ad- 
vantage that it enables one State to make a requisition 
upon another State for the extradition of the offender, 
but this has little result for the family. A wife deserter 
escapes from New York to New Jersey; he is extradited, 
sent back, and imprisoned; but, in punishing the man, 
the State punishes itself, for he does not earn half the 
cost of his imprisonment, and his family is no better off. 
Some of these cases may be dealt with by placing the 
prisoner under bonds to support his family, and oblig- 
ing him to assign to his wife a portion of his wages. In 
Massachusetts this plan has worked successfully. In 
the Superior Court of Suffolk County, Massachusetts, 
$2,113 were applied last year to the support of families. 
But the finer showing in this direction is in Connecticut 
where in the year ending Sept. 30, 1907, $18,692 were 
collected and expended for the families of probationers, 
a sum nearly three times as great as the salaries and 
expenses of probation officers. Judge DeLacey of the 
Juvenile Court of Washington collected and paid over 
to his court more than $6,000. 

There are cases in which probation fails. 
is lazy and thriftless. He will not work unless com- 
pelled to do so. Then the only rational way seems to 
be for society to place the man where he will be forced 
to work and apply his wages, or a portion thereof, to 
the support of his family. So far as I know the first 
State to apply this principle to these cases was Ohio. 
In 1889 the Toledo Humane Society, largely through 
the influence of its president, Mr. James M. Brown, 
secured the passage of a law applied to the Toledo work- 
house, providing that, where a fine had been imposed, 
such offender might be imprisoned in the work-house 
and kept at hard labor at the rate of sixty cents per day 
for each day’s labor, and a sum equal to forty cents per 
day should be paid to the maintenance of his family. 
This law remained in operation until about three years 
ago, but when the Municipal Code was revised it was 
repealed with the rest of the old code. 

In March, 1907, Colorado enacted a law of similar 
character providing that ‘‘whenever any able-bodied 
person is confined in the county jail having been con- 
victed of the non-support of his wife or minor children, 
the county shall pay toward the support of such wife or 
minor children not less than fifty cents nor more that 
one dollar per day for each day such person shall work. 
This law went into effect July 5, 1907, and there has not 
been time enough to judge as to its effectiveness. 

March 23, 1906, a law was passed by the United States 
Congress applying the same principle to the District of 
Columbia for cases of non-support, or cases of wife deser- 
tion. It contains a provision for probation and the 
assignment of a weekly sum from the wages of the of- 
fender under an order of the court for the support of his 
family; but in case this fails and imprisonment is ordered, 


the superintendent of the work-house is directed to pay ~ 


fifty cents a day to the wife and children for each day’s 
hard labor performed by the prisoner. The cautious 
way in which Congress committed itself to the propo- 
sition is shown in the small appropriation, $200, made 
for this purpose. This was soon exhausted; but, as 
already said, Judge DeLacey has used the probation 
feature of the law with excellent effect. 

The Brooklyn Juvenile Probation Association, which 
has made a thorough study of this question, has drafted 
a similar bill and recommended its passage in New 
York State. 
in the legislature. 

In the United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth an 
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It has not yet, however, been introduced 
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effectual method is applied to prisoners refusing to work. 
They are placed in a separate building and each ina 
separate cell, large and well lighted, and with an abun- 
dant supply of stone to be broken. As a condition of 
getting his dinner a man must break a prescribed quan- 
tity of stone: unless this is done the meal fails to appear. 
When labor is placed on such a gastronomic basis the 
prisoner soon succumbs. Such a method might effect- 
ually be applied to the criminal idle husband or wife 
deserter, only I would carry it further. I would set 
before the prisoner some opportunity for remunerative 
labor, something better than stone breaking. I would 
say to him: ‘‘John, you have a wife and two children. 
_ They are thin and hungry. They are half starved by 
your neglect; here is some work for you. When you 
have finished it, you will have earned enough to pay for 
a dinner for your wife and children. Then here is more 
work for yourself. When you have earned a dinner for 
your wife and children and for yourself, your own dinner 
will be sent to you.” I would have such committed 
under the indeterminate sentence, released conditionally 
on parole under adequate supervision, but recommitted 
to compulsory productive labor if he lapses into vol- 
untary idleness. This would be, I think, an effectual 
way of dealing with this meanest of all offenders, and 
would do away with the tragic comedy of punishing the 
family instead of the man. 


The Unitarian Club, Boston. 


At Hotel Vendome, for the last meeting of the season, 
the subject announced was ‘‘The Ministry as a Pro- 
fession,”’ and the speakers were: Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, 
Prof. William W. Fenn, and Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D. 
In the Boston Letter some general account of the meeting 
was given, and below we give a very full abstract of 
the three addresses. Dr. Walter Channing presided, 
and introduced the speakers with some gracious words 
concerning the influence and function of the Church and 
the ministry. 

REV. ELMER S. FORBES. 


Mr. Chawman and Gentlemen,—In his despatch to me 
Mr. Birtwell said that the subject under discussion to- 
night was to be the modern ministry as a profession. 
I am very glad of a chance to say a few things I have 
in my mind respecting the modern ministry, not as 
a profession, but as an opportunity for service. With 
the ministry as a profession, using that word as our 
English friends use it, as something which ranks with 
the army and the navy as a respectable and dignified 
occupation for a gentleman, I have absolutely no inter- 
est whatever. But with the ministry as an oppor- 
tunity for service, as an opportunity for social leader- 
ship, and for the application of Christian principles to 
the many vexing problems which-are before us to-day, 
I have the very deepest sympathy. ‘There is no use in 
blinking the fact that the ministry does not command 
the respect and does not wield the influence which it 
did in early days, therefore it does not make so strong 
an appeal to the rising generation. And I think one 
reason for this,—not the only reason, mind you,—but 
I think one reason for this failure to appeal is because 
the Church itself has been side-tracked. When I speak 
of the Church I don’t mean any denomination, but the 
whole body of organized Christianity. On the one 
hand we have a large number of cultivated and intelli- 
gent men and women, fully up to the times, thoroughly 
in earnest and full of interest, deep interest, in whatever 
makes for the betterment of the common life, and yet 
having nothing to do with the Church. And on the 
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other hand, the great bulk of our democracy is equally 
indifferent to the Church. Sometimes it is more than in- 
different, sometimes it is actively hostile. Yet these are 
the men who are the very bone and sinew of our civic 
and national life; they are the men whose votes are 
shaping our policies to-day and will shape them more 
in the future; their ideals are being enacted into law; 
their sense of justice and of righteousness is making 
itself felt in the body politic in ways that are going to 
be tremendously significant as time passeson. And they 
are not in the churches. I venture to say that in your 
own community there are thousands upon thousands of 
men who never darken the doors of a church from one 
year’s end to another, to say nothing of identifying 
themselves with any organized form of religion. So 
then, with this cultivated and clear-visioned body of , 
people at one end of the social scale, and with the great 
masses at the other, the Church seems to have lost touch. 
Great tides of social effort are sweeping through our 
country, great movements for the betterment of life 
are strengthening and enlarging; but the Church has 
very little to do with them. As the people have not 
much to do with the Church, as the Church seems to 
have lost its grip on modern life, so also it has very little 
to do with the great movements of which I have spoken. 
And the result of this has been that the Church is prac- 
tically side-tracked. It is left to cultivate personal 
piety in the quiet back-lash of the world’s life. But out 
in the daily battle, where strong blows are given and 
received, and where things are being done, no one asks 
or expects to receive the assistance of the Church. Now 
this has had its natural effect. Enthusiastic and virile 
young men don’t like to be mentioned with the third 
estate. You know people speak of men and women 
and clergymen. They don’t like to be mentioned in 
that class,—rightly enough. Now, when a person is 
sick, the first step toward a recovery is to diagnose 
the case; and it seems to me when the Church wakes 
up to at least one of the ills which afflicts it to-day, 
it has its remedy in its own hands. Then I believe 
the ministry will regain something of its old power and 
its old influence. But more than this, there are signs 
of better things even now. ‘The rising spirit of the age 
is expressed in the words ‘‘social responsibility.” The 
day was when men didn’t care much about the hard life 
of the unprivileged classes; but, thank God, that day 
is passing away. We are learning that man doesn’t live 
by bread alone; we are learning that he has higher 
needs than those of his body; but we are also learning 
that, when his surroundings are narrow and squalid, 
when his daily toil is dull and grinding and monotonous 
and severe, so that he approaches the end of his day’s 
work sodden with weariness, we are learning that he 
has no ears for the messages of the spirit, that his heart 
is unresponsive to the spirit’s call. And, somehow or 
other, we are feeling a sense of responsibility for these 
conditions; we are feeling that somehow or other we 
are to blame, that the conditions are not right, that 
they ought to be changed; and sometimes in our en- 
thusiasm we try to change them. But warmth of 
feeling does not always act according to knowledge, 
warmth of feeling is not always enough to lead us in 
the right direction, to help us out of our troubles. 
There must be trained and educated men who will 
show us the right way, and who with knowledge will tell 
us how we may apply Christian principles to this great 
variety of problems which are always with us. And 
this is the opportunity of the ministry, one of the 
opportunities of the ministry. The plain minister can 
cultivate this sense of social obligation, and he can direct 
it in such channels that it will not finally be dissipated 
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as a vague feeling of restlessness and discontent, but will 
produce results which will tell markedly for the general 
good. And then this spiritual leadership is necessary 
in another direction. If I were asked to give what it 
seems to me must be the motto for the coming age, 
it would be this, We are all members one of another. 
We are not divided into classes, it is all one common 
humanity; and what affects the man way down at the 
bottom of the scale affects another who is at the top. 
And this comes to us in a thousand different ways. We 
are all members one of another: we cannot disregard 
the wrongs and the sufferings and the hardships of 
those who are not of our own circle, not of our own class. 
We are all members one of another, that, it seems to me, 
is the voicing of the new spirit. It voices the new con- 
ception of man’s relation to his fellows; and the time must 
come when the ministry will show us how we may work, 
not in our clubs for worship, but out in the world where 
men are struggling and toiling and working for enough 
bread to eat and shelter to cover them from the weather. 
They will point the way to this kind of service which 
blesses alike him who gives it and him who receives it. 
Ii the Church has lost its leadership, it is because it has 
lost this spirit of service. It requires courage and de- 
termination and the willingness, if necessary, to undergo 
misrepresentation and perhaps abuse, to grasp these 
opportunities; but, once the ministry shall do that, it 
will take its place once more in the forefront of social 
and spiritual progress,and the Church will once more 
go forward as it has in the past, like an army with banners 
flying. 

I want to say just one word more to you fathers who 
may perhaps have sons who in the next few months 
will have brought before them the question, What 
shall Ido with my life? And I wish you might tell them, 
with all the force which your added years can give to 
your words, that the only career in the world worth 
following is one which will lead a man to spend and be 
spent in the service of his fellows. He may do this in 
many ways, but-I wish you would tell him the ministry 
offers an opportunity second to none,—nay, it offers the 
noblest opportunity for a man who is willing to lay down 
his life that others may live nobler and sweeter and truer 
and more hopeful lives. 


REV. WILLIAM W. FENN. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—On one occasion I was 
consulted by a well-to-do merchant about a career for 
his son, who was nearly ready to enter college. In the 
course of the conversation I remarked that it seemed 
to me the boy had tastes and abilities which might 
make the ministry a congenial occupation, whereupon 
he exclaimed, promptly and decisively: ‘‘No, no: I 
won’t have him go into the ministry. There isn’t money 
enough in it.’”’ Subsequently the young man went into 
a mining scheme. There was soon money enough in 
that—after he had put in almost all that he had beyond 
hope of recovery. Yet my friend was reasonably ac- 
curate in his statement of fact. Perhaps there isn’t 
very much money in it. But he was entirely wrong in 
his inference, which ought to have been that therefore 
it is a vocation especially appropriate to a young man 
of wealth who doesn’t have to depend entirely upon 
his salary, for a living, but who can take the unremuner- 
ative work, and, in doing it, learn the nobility of com- 
monplace men and women, and, if he be so fortunate, 
win their friendship. It may be true that the financial 
returns are comparatively small, but there are fine and 
solid satisfactions in the work of the ministry which 
make it exceedingly attractive to young men of spiritual 
perception and moral purpose, Before describing three 
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of these satisfactions, may I disclaim at the beginning 
any attempt to compare the ministry with other profes- 
sions. It is common enough, I suppose, for us who 
urge the claims of the ministry upon young men, to 
represent it as the best and noblest of the professions. 
We are expressing our sincere belief, but, after all, such 
statements cannot justly be made by one who has not a 
sufficient basis of comparison. A man knows his own 
profession; he does not know with any such intimacy 
of knowledge another profession, and therefore the 
just basis of comparison is lacking. Moreover, every 
profession, I suppose, has its seamy side, which is 
visible, naturally enough, only.from the inside. It 
is the man who is in the profession who knows its dis- 
advantages and its troubles. I suppose that there is 
no man in any profession who doesn’t have moments 
when he wishes that he had chosen some other vocation. 
Such moments certainly come to the minister. And 
yet I think that nearly every minister, looking over 
his work and his life soberly, viewing it in the large, 
rejoices that he chose that life-work. Without attempt- 
ing, however, to compare the attractions of the ministry 


with those of other: professions, let me speak briefly- 


of three substantial satisfactions of a minister’s life. 
The first is the satisfaction of regular, productive, in- 
tellectuai labor. There are some persons who are 
inclined to scoff at the idea of intellectual labor in con- 
nection with the ministry, but in most cases they are 
persons who have not conscientiously improved their 
opportunities for observation. For the man who has 
intellectual power there is a real solid satisfaction in 
the regular, productive work of the ministry. To pro- 
duce one sermon or two sermons a week is an achieve- 
ment: nobody but a minister knows the thrill of joy 
with which he looks down at a finished sermon of which 
he is able to say, truthfully, ‘‘A poor thing, but mine 
own.” O. B. Frothingham said once that he was always 
an optimist on Saturday night, but the worst kind of a 
pessimist on Monday mornings. Probably all of us 
know something of that experience. But not even the 
woe of a blue Monday can blot out the joy of a radiant 
and transfigured Sunday. And the beauty of it is that 
it is that very despondency and dismay at a man’s own 
weakness and insufficiency, on Monday morning, that 
drives him back to the deepest and noblest thought 
which he has,—the thought of God, whose servant he is 
and whose work he is doing, however poorly he has suc- 
ceeded. There is no joy like companionship with ele- 
vated thoughts. And by both the necessity of his 
profession and by. the exigencies of his experience a 
minister is led to the high tablelands of thought. There 
is a profound satisfaction in the regular productive 
intellectual labor and the companionship with elevated 
thoughts which it means. 

And then, secondly, there is the satisfaction of personal 
development. There are two agencies which count 
for most, perhaps, in personal development,—a man’s 
occupation and his friendships. The occupations of 
the ministry make for personal growth. Dr. Everett 
used to say that the specialty of Christianity was that 
it had no specialty. All the other great religions, he 
said, are founded each upon some one of the great 
ideals of the reason, and that ideal is the specialty 
of that particular religion. Christianity combines all 
these and rests upon them, and therefore its specialty 
is that it has no specialty. In a certain way that is 
true also of a minister’s life. He has a specialty -in 
the sense that he has a point of view from which he 
looks at life, but his range of life and of interest is 
extraordinarily large. 
ing the divinity school, a friend put into my hands 
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a manuscript sermon, which had been preached the 
previous Sunday by Dr. Abbott of the St. James Epis- 
copal Church, North Cambridge,— who has died within 
the week. It was upon the office and work of the 
ministry; and, as I read the portion of it devoted to 
the work of the ministry and saw how diversified 
that work was, my heart sank within me, and I said, 
“Who is sufficient for these things?’ And then the 
saner reflection occurred to me, and I said to myself, 
“Well, if a minister has to do all these things, it is hard 
lines if I can’t do one of them decently well.” There 
is in the work of the minister altogether remarkable 
diversity, and it is that very diversity of occupation 
which keeps his intellectual life fresh, and his interests 
wide, thus saving him from narrowness. ‘The minister 
who is doing his work well is educated into breadth: how- 
ever narrow he may have been at the beginning of 
his career, his occupation is educative. And what 
about friendships? I have sometimes thought that 
one of the very best tests of a profession is the friend- 
ships it enables a man to make, and, judged by that 
test, the ministry stands approved. The young min- 
ister comes into the companionship of a company of 
noble, high-minded, self-sacrificing men. Of course, 
as in every profession, there are exceptions; but you 
know and I know that that describes the ministry as a 
class justly. And that companionship means much to 
a young man,—not the sort of companionship which 
comes in ministers’ meetings, which, I believe, are some- 
what dreary and ghastly, but the companionship which 
comes when a group of ministers get together infor- 
mally. For a young man to enter a group like that 
means a great deal for his personal development. And 
then he has personal friendships in his parish. The 
advice used to be given in the divinity schools, Never 
have personal friends in your parish. I suppose that 
advice represents a survival of the old idea of the min- 
ister as an official; and an official as an official, perhaps, 
ought not to have personal friends. But the relation 
between the minister and his people to-day is a personal 
relation, and the very noblest personal friendships are 
formed between the minister and the members of his 
congregation with whom he has stood in the great crises 
of life. And every minister knows that such personal 
friendships have counted for much in his life. And here 
again there is a wide diversity if the parish is what it 
ought to be. He becomes friendly with the rich and 
_ with the poor, with the educated and with the unedu- 
cated, with men and women in all classes of society; 
and he thanks God for every personal friendship that 
he has. And he is profoundly thankful that his friends 
are not all in one class. There is the great diversity 
of personal friendships, as there is the great diversity in 
occupation. Just for that very reason the occupations 
and the friendships conduce to personal development. 
And then there is a third satisfaction, and that is the 
satisfaction of being of use. And it is just at this point 
that many young men, I think, hesitate nowadays. 
They say: ‘‘Is it true that a man is as useful in the pro- 
fession of the ministry as he would be in other professions? 
Here are the philanthropic organizations, why should 
not a man work these? Can he not be more useful 
there than he can in the church?” I would not for one 
instant disparage or even seem to disparage the work 
of philanthropic organizations; but I would simply appeal 
to your own experience, whether it is not true that in 
your own life the things which have helped you have not 
been so much the external advantages in your life as 
thoughts which have been put into your minds. It is the 
ideal, the purpose, the sentiment quickened in a man’s 
heart, which is the most profoundly useful thing. It 
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goes to the very sources of life. Is it not true that 
thirty years ago there was no more useful man in this 
city of Boston than Phillips Brooks in the pulpit of 
Trinity? Was there a man in any other kind of work 
in this city who was more deeply, permanently useful 
than Phillips Brooks? Or look at it, if you please, in 
alarger way. The most influential character in all human 
history, Jesus of Nazareth, most influential not only in 
the past, but in the present, is influential because of the 
thought which he put into the minds of men and the 
sentiment which he quickened and the attitude which 
he inspired in human hearts. Yes, but Jesus was unique; 
Phillips Brooks was exceptional, the young man says; I 
cannot by any means hope to do that. Look at a 
humbler instance if you will. Owen of Wisconsin has 
been very much in my thought recently. When I last 
met him, he told me that his little church in Arcadia had 
crumbled to pieces. There was nothing left. ‘‘Why,” 
I said, ‘‘what is the trouble with your church? You 
have been here nearly thirty years. The town has not 
lost in population, has it?” ‘‘No.” ‘‘Other churches 
are about as strong as they were, aren’t they?” ‘‘Yes.” 
“What is the matter with your church?” ‘‘Why, I can 
tell you quickly enough. During these years I have sent 
over sixty young men and young women from this town 
into the professions. Some of them have gone to col- 
lege: some are doctors, lawyers, teachers. Others have 
not gone to college, but have been at the normal school 
and they too are teaching. The young people in the 
other churches haven’t gone: they have stayed, and 
their churches are strong. My church has crumbled 
because my young people have gone out of it.” Now 
wasn’t that a splendid record? Old Domsie in Drum- 
tochty declared that the grass should never grow between 
Drumtochty and the university until he was laid in the 
old graveyard; and, when, from a little town in Wis-’ 
consin, by the work of a comparatively unknown man, 
young men and young women have gone out like that, 
the grass has not grown between that town and the uni- 
versity, and that means noble service. 

And then the minister, altogether apart from his 
preaching, who, Sunday after Sunday, leads the worship 
of his congregation, leads them in the worship of God, 
in whose light the really worthy things of life are seen 
to be worthy, is rendering a service which touches the 
very springs of life. It is grand service whichja min- 
ister is able to render, deep and vital. Without making 
any comparisons with other professions, I am thoroughly 
convinced that our young men, if they knew the real, 
substantial satisfactions of the minister’s life, would find 
it exceedingly attractive. 


REV. GEORGE A. GORDON. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—You understand that 
there will be two seminaries in Harvard University next 
autumn, and you are ready, after the addresses you have 
heard, and especially after the address of Prof. Fenn, to 
advise your sons to prepare for the ministry. You will 
register them in Andover Seminary, of course; but you 
will see to it that they come under the influence of Prof. 
Fenn. An eminent minister left the ministry in order 
to assist in the still greater work of making ministers, 
and it has done our hearts good, those of us who are 
interested in the work which the ministry is doing, to 
gain this additional insight into the nobility of the spirit 
dominant in the university divinity school. 

On what basis does the ministry stand? Of what is 
our human world composed? It is composed of great, 
permanent interests. There is the economic interest; 
there is the educational interest; there is the political 
interest; there is the esthetic, the scientific, and the 
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philosophical interest. We recognize that a certain 
share in all these interests is necessary to,a fairly well- 
developed human being, and we assign to the care of 
certain expert individuals the task of cherishing and 
increasing the productive character of these great inter- 
ests. We have captains of industry; we have educators 
of all grades of power; we have political servants, and 
we wish they were even higher than they are, on account 
of the tremendous interests which they serve. By and 
by we shall have a noble army of artists. We begin to 
realize what a genius like St. Gaudens does for the com- 
munity. The few monumental forms he has struck out 
are a permanent delight and an educational power in 
the intelligence and heart of the community. We recog- 
nize the manifest relation of science to modern life in 
every department, pure science, on the one hand, and 
on the other science applied to the well-being of man. 
And we all recognize the necessity for a body of experts 
to prosecute that fundamental and permanent interest. 
When we come to philosophy, all human beings are 
philosophers in a rough way: philosophy is not the 
interest of a special set of men detached from the rest 
of the community, but the interest of all, guided, de- 
veloped, enriched, and completed by certain expert 
minds. Now religion rests precisely on that basis: it 
is one of the permanent interests of mankind, without 
which men are lop-sided, undeveloped, incomplete. 
And, in order to care for that great interest which sheds 
its light and its glow through all the others, and gives 
them a distinctive character which they cannot have 
without it, in order for the development, the cherishing, 
and the care of that great interest, we need ministers as 
specialists in the sense that Prof. Fenn indicated. Where 
does the ministry stand? Precisely where other ser- 
vants of the permanent interests of mankind stand. We 
need religion, just as we need economics, just as we need 
education, just as we need political institutions, just as 
we need art and science and philosophy. And we need 
to have it pure, made bone of our bone, and flesh of our 
flesh, and the sovereign soul of our entire humanity, 
and to secure this is one great function of the ministry. 
To do this demands character; such a ministry must 
thrive on rebuffs. I remember getting a card one Mon- 
day morning after I had done my best in the evening 
Service, saying: ‘‘Mr. Gordon, what a lie you told in 
your sermon last night. Be a man next Sunday and 
tell the truth.”’ And I recall the comment made by a 
hearer—when I was a home missionary in the back 
woods of Maine—after I had preached my first sermon. 
Up came a staunch old fellow, who had served in the 
War of 1812, and who was then eighty-five years old. 
He came up and said: ‘‘Elder’” (I was twenty-two), 
“‘Elder, I thank you for that sermon. I’ve had the best 
sleep during it I’ve had for three weeks. Your voice 
reminds me of my mother’s lullaby.’’ And yet.they 
say men and women and ministers. Let me tell you, 
gentlemen, it takes as much grit, manhood, self-control, 
moral courage, character, to be a genuine minister as it 
does to be fearless and efficient in any other calling 
except perhaps high political office. You take a body 
like this, strong-minded, full of conviction, conquering 
conviction, every one sure he is right. You go to church 
on Sunday morning, the minister has a timely topic,—he 
will, of course, say exactly what you think,—and he 
doesn’t. Well,—perhaps you may not know it,—you 
are dominant, dominant in business, dominant in law, 
dominant wherever you are. You want to be in con- 
trol, and one way or another, directly or indirectly, by 
gentle address or forcible address, you try to persuade 
your poor minister out of his misguided idea. And it 
takes no mean man to stand up against a body of strong 
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laymen, it will take him ten years to move in a funda- 
mental way that congregation. It has sometimes 
seemed to me in my poor place that it was about,as hope- 
less a business as a man could engage in to undertake 
to change the bases of the human mind, enlarge its 
outlook, eliminate its superstitions, and lead it on into 
the country of light and love. But after four and 
twenty years at it, although the mills of the gods grind 
slow, they do grind. ’And let me tell you, whenever 
you hear a minister slandered as a weakling, either 
eliminate him from the business or stop the mouth of 
that liar. It is slander. I repeat you cannot estimate 
the amount of character necessary to keep in their 
places self-assertive, dominating, successful men and 
women, and that the minister must do. 

The satisfactions of the ministry have been set forth, 
and I am not going to traverse ground in an extempore 
way which has been covered by Prof. Fenn with insight 
and judicious power. I am only going to say that the 
care of this interest is a perpetual delight. On its in- 
tellectual side it is a growth forevermore; on its human 
side, a burden, a great burden, but also a great joy; on 
its moral side a perpetual incentive to renew the pur- 
suit of the ideal in one’s personal life, and to deliver 
one’s report of success or failure,—yes, both success 
and failure in that pursuit, generalized in an impersonal 
way to one’s congregation from Sunday to Sunday. It 
is a great privilege to have any share in conserving, in 
interpreting, in developing the religious interest of the 
world, and in giving to it increased influence over the 
hearts and lives of men. ‘here is one great mistake 
into which we are apt to fall, and that is, we imagine 
that our time is the most irreligious that ever was, and 
that the churches are weaker than they have ever been. 
I think the churches have more power to-day than they 
have ever had. I take, for example, Scotland, where I 
was born. Probably in no single country since the 
Reformation has the Church counted for more, and the 
Church is counting for more there to-day than it ever 
did. As boys we did not care for the Church. The 
minister was all right if he went our way: if he went 
his own way, we did not care. I belonged to a Christian 
family; but the ministry, in the rural districts of Scot- 
land when I was a boy, was impotent. I have seen a 
congregation of seventeen hundred listening to.a man 
who had no more to say than a scarecrow taken from a 
potato field. It was habit that enabled them to endure it, 
and the comfortable supplement of sleep. Take it in 
the great centres. David Hume was a Scotchman, the 
greatest negative thinker that ever lived. He took up 
by the roots the entire philosophy of the British race. 
What did the Church mean to him, or to Adam Smith, 


the father of political economy, or to the great lights in - 


Scotland of that day? Even Walter Scott toyed with 
the Church; he did not care for it; made fun of it when 
it served his cause. And a greater genuis than any one 
of them, Robert Burns, what did the Church do for him? 
It was too small to let such a light in. It is wrong to be 
discouraged here. I once asked my friend, Dr. Herrick, 
who served thirty-two years in Boston: ‘‘How does the 
ministry of Boston to-day compare with the ministry 
here when you were a young*’man? It seems to me, 
sometimes, as if it had gone back in character.” ‘‘You 
are greatly mistaken,’ was his reply. Then he went 
over the list, and I saw that the Lord, by the wheels of 
time, had wrought, on the whole, good and not evil for 
the city of Boston. We have real men in the ministry 
to-day, a vast number of them, dealing with facts, 
studying conditions, and who bring to their interest in 
human society faith in the eternal God. And we”must 
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is the fountain whence all power flows for the improve- 
ment and transfiguration of human society. Now you 
gentlemen here, I suppose, are supporters of the Church. 
I hope you are not, as a friend of mine said he was,—a 
supporter from the outside,—not a pillar, but a flying 
buttress. Let us renew our conception of the perma- 
nence, the essentialness of religion to the welfare of man. 
Let us do our utmost to send men into the ministry. 
Some one was asked to explain the transformation that 
had come over the streets of New York, from filth to 
cleanliness, and he said, ‘‘It is all accounted for in a 
phrase,—we put a man instead of a voter at the end of 
the broom.” A suit of clothes and an ordination cere- 
mony do not make a minister to-day. It is God Al- 
mighty by his spirit breathing the breath of life into the 
conscience of a man, trained by a college, trained in a 
divinity school, sent out with his humanity all filled 
with the fire of a message from the eternal, to breathe 
it into the souls of his fellow-men; God is the maker of 
the minister, and for God’s sake do what you can to 
send men of that stamp to take care of this supreme 
interest of our race. 


You, out There! 


BY T. L. oH. 


You, out there! watching, watching, 
Of me, above me, within me, enveloping me—Soul! 
What do you make of this perverse breathing Self of mine 
Groping about for the light, feeling its way like a child, 
Turned hither and yon, sometimes buffeted, sometimes repelled, 
Often driven headlong as before a hurricane, 
Often excited, aroused, yea, even glorified, deified, for the instant, 
Then blind as a bat! You, out there! 
Where am I, what am I, why am I? 

Whither lies the Light? 


Recent Religious Changes.* 


BY CHARLES GORDON AMES, D.D. 


Looking only on the surface of human affairs in our 
modern world,—e.g., the surface as mirrored in the daily 
press,—Religion does not appear to be a commanding 
interest. Never before did the papers report so much 
of church news and pulpit utterance, but the space thus 

‘used is insignificant compared with what is given to 
politics, trade, society, athletics, and crime. 

Religion is not prominent in current conversation. 
Is it because the average man is indifferent, or because 
his interest lies too deep for words, and is more sub- 
conscious than conscious? Does it not mix itself with 
life and thought, like the ether with the air we breathe? 
Whenever a vital word is spoken in a clear, true voice, 
do not men listen as for their lives? 

A change worth noting appears in this very reticence. 
“T like the Mohammedan,” said Gordon, ‘‘because he 
is not ashamed of his God.” But among Christian 
people, even in a company of the most serious and spir- 
itual-minded, they do not now talk of their soul-life 
any more freely than of their human loves. 

In speaking of recent religious changes one might 
say most contradictory things,—and prove them. One 
body of facts seems to show that the changes are un- 
favorable to religion; another, and I think a weightier 
body of facts, seems to warrant a different conclusion. 
Yet the situation is perplexing and distracting, so great 
is the mix-up and confusion, and there is such a rattle 
of noises. It is difficult to estimate the force of con- 


*An address given before the Twentieth Century Club, Boston, April rz, 1908. 
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trary tendencies. Any one of the religious groups may 
be like the party of Arctic explorers, who supposed 
themselves to be moving toward the pole at the rate of 
a few miles a day, while in reality an ocean current was 
more swiftly carrying their great ice-field toward the 
equator. ‘The stars told the story. 

We are all aware of changes: they are a part of our 
own experience. Nothing in heaven or earth looks to 
us just as it did twenty-five years ago. We use the old 
words: they do not hold the old meaning. <A profound 
change is passing over the whole religious world. 
Every Protestant sect is troubled with internal divi- 
sions and developments. Their seminaries cannot use 
the old text-books: their congregations cannot endure 
the old sermons. The great churches that boast of im- 
mutability are shaken to the centre by agitating dis- 
cussions. Inquirers and explorers cross each other’s 
path. We are told of two brothers, one a Protestant, 
the other a Catholic. Each labored and prayed for the 
other’s conversion. They both succeeded and ex- 
changed places,—perhaps with spiritual advantage to 
each. ‘“‘Many shall run to an fro,” says the prophet. 
In religious life as in all else, the changes in Christendom 
are many and rapid. 

In India the ancient and proud Brahmin caste is 
disturbed by modern ideas. A Chinese student has re- 
cently told us why Confucianism can no longer satisfy 
the awakening mind of his countrymen. The Moham- 
medan world has its ‘‘young Turks” and its free-thinking 
scholars; Japanese Shintoism is welcoming the inocula- 
tion of Western thought. Must not some wide-working 
cause produce this world-wide movement of the human 
spirit? The wind bloweth where it listeth, and it listeth 
to blow everywhere. ‘‘The thoughts of men are widened 
by the process of the suns.” 

These transitions are by no means joyous; they are 
our ‘‘growing pains.” Walter Bagehot thinks nothing 
so troublesome as a new idea; it compels a modificatjon 
of all our previous thinking, and may require changes 
in the direction of our conduct and life. It is all very 
uncomfortable; but there is no help for it unless we 
wear blinders or convert the churches into opium-joints. 

Looked at largely, the changes are mostly in one di- 
rection. Phillips Brooks puts it well: ‘‘We see more 
deeply into the things our fathers believed.”’ If we say 
more lightly some things which they said seriously, we 
say more seriously some things which they said lightly. 
They dwelt with awful solemnity on death: to us life 
is the greater word and the more sober reality. If they 
called men to leave the world and attend to religion, 
our part is to attend religiously to the world. The 
change is largely one of emphasis. 

Very significant is the change in our conception of 
God. ‘‘The Almighty” was formerly his more common 
name, and his attributes seemed exhausted by the three 
words, omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent. If 
any one asked, ‘‘Is he not also the all-compassionate, 
the all-loving?” the answer would have been ‘Of 
course he is”; but mercy went into eclipse behind 
infinite and endless wrath. Omnipresence was also 
affirmed as ‘‘of course’; yet I have helped to print 
thousands of hymn-books containing these flines of 
Watts :— 

“Infinite leagues beyond the sky, 
The great Eternal dwells alone; 


Where neither wings nor souls can fly, 
Nor angels climb the topless throne.” 


Once let this kind of imagery get possession of the 
imagination,—once let it be taken for granted that God 
is away up there in the glory and man down here in the 
dust,—and omnipresence becomes an unmeaning word. 
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A large part of former theological thinking and pulpit 
teaching assumed that, in some way, a bridge must be 
built to span this awful interval between God and the 
human soul. Much of such bridge-building material 
has become dead lumber since sweet voices like Tenny- 
son’s have been singing — 


“‘Speak to him, thou; for he heareth, and spirit with spirit can meet; 
Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 


“In the beginning, God!” We still accept that as 
the highest affirmation of faith, reason, philosophy. 
But our best life does not now begin at the God-end of 
thought; it begins at the man-end; it begins and ex- 
pands with consciousness,—‘‘the light that lighteth every 
man.’ And when the man realizes that he does not give 
this life and light to himself,—that he does not make 
his own heart beat, nor give to himself the law which he 
must obey, nor heal the hurts self-inflicted by its viola- 
tion,—he needs no longer to look beyond his own being 
to find ‘‘that infinite and eterna Energy from which all 
things proceed.” 


** And in every cry, ‘my Father,’ 
Sleeps the answer, ‘here, my child!’ ”’ 


So we enter on a, new Age of Faith, which does not 
break with the Past, but breaks loose from its bondage. 
It deals freely with the creeds, as not false, but inade- 
quate; like the early maps of regions imperfectly ex- 
plored. We do not doubt the existence of continents 
and islands merely because their coast-lines were not 
rightly drawn in the charts. So we look for truth, not 
only zm the creeds, but beyond, behind, and deeper down. 
Where so much came from there must be more. 

‘“‘There is only one thing better than tradition,’ says 
Lowell, ‘‘and that is the Original and Eternal Life from 
which all tradition arose.’’ We are learning to distin- 
guish between Religion (considered as the inspiration of 
the divine in the human) and its external products,—its 
histories, documents, doctrines, organizations, and cere- 
monies. All these have their relative value and use, and 
are liable to no end of abuse. If any man mistakes 
them for Religion itself, I know too well how he can 
shudder when they come under challenge or criticism. 

The Wise Power which is competent to produce and 
sustain the immeasurable Kosmos never goes out of busi- 
ness, and can be trusted to ‘‘mind its own affairs,’’— 
affairs which must include all which concerns our wel- 
fare. It is the Power which makes for righteousness, 
order, beauty, and joy. Whatever falls away and per- 
ishes can be spared. The changes which have a divine 
cause are the stages of a continuous creation. 


“Knowest how the sacred pine-tree adds 
To its old leaves new myriads?” 


Inevitably there follow changes in the estimate of 
man. ‘The first effect of a wider knowledge of the uni- 
verse was to belittle him in his own eyes,—to sink him 
into insignificance. But the dignity of his nature asserts 
itself when he realizes that he alone among the creatures 
can appreciate and appropriate the splendors of the 
world; that he alone can ask questions and seek the 
answers; that he alone is both spectator and master of 
nature; that he alone is capable of holiness or sin. 

We can measure progress by the growth of respect 
among men; by the growth of individual self-respect 
and of respect for the common humanity. What a 
swift and wide response there is to the words, ‘‘I will 
be captain of my soul!’ And to all who sing the 
songs of comradeship and brotherhood! And to every 
voice that pleads for justice or mercy! 

Religion itself takes the form of self-love and equa] 
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love for the neighbor. We call no man master: we do 
not wish to be called master. We welcome the instruc- 
tion that helps us do our own thinking. There is a 
declining market for second-hand goods and for spiritual 
life-preservers. ; 

Bacon’s great phrase, ‘“Truth for authority, not author- 
ity for truth,” is becoming the watchword, not alone of 
scientists, but of noble-minded Catholic scholars, who 
are no schismatics, but are great believers in the present 
help of that spirit which leads into all truth that it may 
lead into all nghteousness. Ere 

So there is a growing persuasion that nothing is too 
good for a man; that we can draw on boundless resources 
for body and soul; that because we are children we are 
heirs, and that it is the Father’s good pleasure to give 
us the kingdom. The race seems to be waking up to 
its own possibilities. In private practice and in public 
policy we are gradually finding uses for the Golden Rule, 
and are demanding the abolition of all that dishonors, 
degrades, or wrongs the least of these, our brethren. 

Of all recent changes perhaps the most striking and 
hopeful is in this charging of Religion with higher 


ethical value and force; this increasing application of 


truth to personal and collective life, and to the condi- 
tions of welfare,—as if the kingdom might come and the 
will be done here on earth. With how little meaning 
these great phrases have come from humdn lips through 
the so-called Christian centuries! 

But we must still say, as Lessing said, a hundred and 
fifty years ago, ‘‘This is not an enlightened age, but an 
age becoming enlightened.” ‘The higher ranges kindle 
and glow; but the sunshine on the summits gives only 
twilight to the valleys and populous plains below. Never 
was a time when so many eyes were opening as to a new 
morning; never a time when the truths once known 
only to sages, and whispered as secrets to prepared 
initiates, were so rapidly becoming public and common. 
But herein is a spreading peril,—the peril of ‘‘holding 
the truth in unrighteousness,” that hideous profanation 
which Jesus compares with pearls trodden under the 
feet of swine. 

We cannot overvalue truth, but we may overrate 
our attainment. Grant White says, ‘‘A little learning 
is not a dangerous thing, if we only know that it is a 
little.’ With the widening diffusion of light, we may 
well say, ‘‘Blessed are our eyes, for they see.” But our 
impatience to rush about uttering our half-truths is like 
that of the small boy who shouts his knowledge of 
‘“‘round o and crooked s’’ with the confidence of a 
master of literature. Was ever an age so fed on a diet 
of green apples! But the little boy will grow to modest 
sobriety, and mankind will learn wisdom through the 
consequences of folly and error. And,as Mill has taught 
us, ‘‘on all great subjects there is always more to be said.” 
This means that other changes await us, that more 
sacred history is yet to be enacted and written. 

But, with Emerson’s serenity, ‘‘let us not fear that we 
can lose anything in the progress of the soul.’’ If what 
we call Religion is not a permanent fact of human nature 
and the order of the world, it will be outgrown and left 
behind—will ‘‘have its day and cease to be.” If it is 
permanently provided for and seated in the very life of 
our life, we need have no fear for its future; for our faith 
in it is the very essence of reason and reality. And, if 
permanent, it is entitled to our reverent regard as the 
highest and all-comprehending interest of each man and 
of all men—the commander-in-chief of all human forces. 
Mutiny here is the only treason; loyalty here is the sole 


condition of order, safety, and progress. Through all. 


tumult and fury of wind and wave the moral sense is 
the anchor that forever holds. 


—— 


§ 
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Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Piewtesidential Electots. 


With the advance of a century a great change has 
come over the methods of conducting the canvass for 
President, when what is called the presidential year 
comes round. In 1787, when the Constitution was 
adopted by a majority of the States of the ‘‘Old Thir- 
teen,” there needed nearly three weeks before the result 
in North Carolina was known in New Hampshire, and, 
on the other hand, before the result in New Hampshire 
was known in North Carolina. The plans of the con- 
vention which made the Constitution were based on 
separations, in time as well as in space, between the 
States which were to be united. Indeed, the difficul- 
ties were just the same as The Hague Conference has 
found in bringing the largest and the smallest of forty 
nations into one union. 

All this is now wholly changed. On the morning 
after an election the whole nation knows what is the 
decision of the majority of the voters of the nation. 
Practically, each one of those voters has voted for the 
man of his choice. 

At bottom this change in outward circumstance is 
responsible for the conveniences and inconveniences of 
the system which now extends the canvass for the greater 
part of the ‘‘Presidential Year.’’ ‘The practice follows, 
which seems almost a Constitutional direction, of call- 
ing conventions of the representatives of each party 
to make the final nomination. And this is now so 
ingrained into our system as to affect, to a greater or 
less degree, the transactions of the year in affairs which 
do not seem to be political in their character. Bankers, 
manufacturers, tradesmen, people of fashion, people 
who enjoy ill health, plan this and that, or do thus and 
so “‘because, you know, this is the presidential year.” 

A good deal of this is merely talk. The details of the 
canvass give good subjects for the press, and people who 
rely much on newspapers are led to imagine that noth- 
ing else occupies attention except the canvass. The 
men who blow the bellows, the conductors of the news- 
papers, are themselves heated and excited by the sparks 
and flame and heat which they call into being. 

But, in truth, the year goes by much as other years. 
‘The second week in November comes and the people of 
the country find that life is very much what it was. 
Indeed, as the year has gone by, all of them have done 
just what they are accustomed to do by throwing into 
the cauldron of life some condiments which they will 
not use for the next three years. 

It is to be observed by the curious that the men who 
made the Constitution had no idea of any such process. 
They provided that the people in each State should 
choose so many electors. These electors were to be 
really electors,—shall I say? with a very large E at the 
beginning of their names. They were to be chosen 
once in four years. They were to meet as their several 
States might direct, but on the same day, and they were 
to transmit their votes to the Congress then in existence. 
These votes were to be examined by that Congress and 
the new President to be proclaimed by them. The 
forms of this proposal are still held to. But in fact the 
electors are chosen with the expectation and pledge 
that they shall vote for some particular persons who had 
been previously named by the national convention of 
their party. 

This complicated system in the change of times brings 
great inconveniences, When, in the beginning of the 
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Civil War, President. Buchanan found, in November, 
that he and his were turned out of office by the people, 
he lay back in the harness, did nothing himself to save 
the nation, and permitted his secretaries, for the next 
four months, to commit as much treason as they dared. 

But in England, a few weeks ago, when the prime 
minister’s health failed, he notified the king that he 
thought it would be well for him to appoint Mr. Asquith 
prime minister, and he did so. In the French Republic 
when the president’s term is near its end, he notifies 
the Chambers that he resigns the office and they choose 
a new president that afternoon. 

It is very difficult to make changes in a system which 
has made itself. It is, however, to be observed that the 
old electoral system of 1787 would work better now 
than it worked then. As we manage the matter now 
each of the so-called Republicans of the State of Mis- 
sissippi has the same chance in the naming of the Presi- 
dent as each citizen in Vermont has. Yet nobody sup- 
poses that the State of Mississippi will give its vote for 
any Republican President, or that Vermont will give 
its vote for a Democratic President. 

If, however, we recurred to the old electoral system, 
the voters in November would then choose the electoral 
college. The members of the electoral college would 
meet in Washington and would themselves determine 
for whom they should vote. In this way the delusion 
of ‘‘the favorite son” would be fitly played with. At 
the same time the truth that the President is not the 
President of a State, but of a nation, would be fitly 
recognized. Meanwhile, the absurdity which gives to a 
dozen Democratic States the privilege of nominating a 
Republican President, as they are apt to do under the 
convention system, would be avoided. 

EpDwarD EH. HALz. 


Spiritual Life. 


With no wide-reaching affection and no uplifting ideal, 
we make of our life a treadmill and of our duty an un- 
welcome drudgery. We disclaim the highest endow- 
ment of the soul and deny our sonship to God. Narrow 
faiths and narrow hopes put fetters on the spirit, and 
small affections keep small the heart—Plilp S. Moxom. 


vt 


Declining to take theories of the unknown on trust, 
man travels over the way where science leads, only to 
find that the divine reality is too big for the creeds, 
too all-pervading for the definitions, too sublime for 
the theories. And, looking out and in and up and on, 
he reverently exclaims, It is Thou, my Lord and my 
God.—Frederic A. Hinckley. 


st 


Companionship is the one thing in the world which is 
absolutely essential to happiness. The human heart 
needs fellowship more than anything else, fellowship 
which is elevated and enduring, stronger and purer than 
itself, and centred in that which death cannot change. 
All its springs are in God. Without him life is a failure, 
and all beyond is a blank.—Henry Van Dyke. 


ed 


The more sincerely and faithfully we deal with our 
own minds, the more I believe we shall discover that 
the highest knowledge of all does not come at once, 
and never comes in phrases and abstractions. If man 
is capable of knowing God, it must be because there 
is that in him, that in every part of his being, which 
responds to something in God.—Frederick D. Maurice, 
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In KoREA WITH Marguis Ito. By 
George Trumbull Ladd, LL.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.—Many re- 
ports have come from Korea adverse to the 
policy of Japan, which has been represented 
as carrying things with a high hand and 
with little regard for the rights and wishes 
of the government or the people of the 
“hermit kingdom.’’ Not long since Marquis 
Ito gave warning to all nations that Japan 
was in control in Korea, and intended to 
maintain its influence and authority there. 
Recently Dr. Ladd was invited to deliver 
a course of lectures in Japan. He accepted 
the invitation, and soon had more calls 
than he could answer, in various cities. 
Among others who asked counsel of him 
was Marquis Ito, the Japanese Resident 
General in Seoul. He invited Dr. Ladd 
to be his guest for two months in Korea 
to study the country, the Korean govern- 
ment, and the policy of Japan from an 
independent point of view, to report what 
he found, and to give any~ advice that 
occurred to him for the benefit of all parties 
concerned. Dr. Ladd’s conclusions differ 
so greatly from those of some American 
missionaries and others that he will cer- 
tainly be accused of having been bribed 
by the attentions of the Japanese and the 
distinction forced upon him as a trusted 
adviser. But a careful reading of the 
report, which is now laid before the world, 
must convince the general reader that Dr. 
Ladd entered upon his task.seriously, and 
prepared himself, to the best of his ability, 
to see things as they were and to report 
them accurately without fear or favor. The 
substance of his report is that it was ab- 
solutely necessary for the safety of Japan, 
the welfare of Korea, and the peace of the 
Orient to eliminate the control of Russia 
and to set aside the vacillating policy and 
injurious influence of China which, for 
centuries, have been the bane of the Korean 
people. The native government was corrupt, 
hopelessly so. The people have never 
known what good government means, In- 
dustrial thrift has been wanting. There 
were no highways, scarcely byways, and 
a mere pretence of agriculture. Land titles 
were uncertain, and the rule of government 
through bribery and corruption. The influx 
of Japanese had not been so great as was 
reported, but it has been attended by sporadic 
cases of violence, injustice, and cruelty. 
These things were not intended by the 
Japanese government, and were quickly 
suppressed. There is just now an antago- 
nism of culture between the two nations, but 
no race prejudice which will prevent a 
rapid amalgamation, That the only possible 
way of regeneration for the Korean people 
is through that pointed out by Japan.is 
Dr. Ladd’s belief, and his report goes far 
to make his conclusions seem just and 
reasonable. 


Kine Spruce. By Holman Day. New 
- York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—This 
story of life in the woods could have been 
written only by one who had learned much 
by experience of the vicissitudes of the 
industry by which our forests are destroyed, 
and lumber made a costly product for the 
uses of the people. The enterprise and 
fortitude, the greed, the competition, the 
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mystery of the forests, the superstitions 
that abound there, and the peculiar types 
of character that are produced by this 
double contact of men with nature on one 
side, and hard-headed and heavy-handed 
captains of industry on the other side, are 
well illustrated in many persons and inci- 
dents of this tale. The finest specimens 
of unspoiled manhood may be found in our 
northern forests, together with some of the 
outcasts of society. The drunkards and 
ruffians, who are kept from excess and crime 
only by the restrictions of the lumber camp, 
may, at any time when temptation and 


opportunity solicit, break out into violence or 


serve the purposes of wily managers who 
sometimes cheat the government and line 
their own purses at the expense of the people. 
The best and the worst, the varied forms 
of criminal enterprise, and the honest work 
of industrious men, together with the fort- 
unes of sundry women, are skilfully com- 
bined in this romance of the woods. The 
life described is rough, wild, stimulating, 
and for honest hard workers healthful and 
desirable. 


By William de Morgan, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.—In these 
busy, overcrowded days it is a genuine 
satisfaction to find any one who has the 
temerity to believe that a novel of the length 
of this will be read from cover to cover by 
even the most leisurely of the reading public. 
It acts as areal challenge to persistency, and 
when you have read every word, -for it is im- 
possible to skip if you would truly understand 
the relation of each to all and all to each, 
you acknowledge gratefully that not only 
has this novel been a real joy in the reading 
of it, but it has helped to widen your per- 
spective of life in general, and given to the 
words of Tennyson, from which the title 
was taken, an actual meaning in addition to 
their emotional appeal. 


SomEHOW Goop. 


“Oh, vet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill 
To pangs of nature, sins of will 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood.” 


The characters are so real that they hardly 
need new niches among our company of 
friends. Rather it seems as though we 
met our present friends under different 
circumstances. 


CHARLES THE BoLtp. By Ruth Putnam. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.— 
The English adjective which has been at- 
tached to the name of the last Duke of 
Burgundy is an inaccurate rendering of the 
French le téméraire, for which the word 
“rash” would be a better equivalent. Born 
in 1433, he was only a little past his forty- 
fourth birthday when the battle of Nancy 
put sudden end to the great dream of a 
solidified kingdom stretching from the 
North Sea to Switzerland, and possibly to 
the Mediterranean, holding the balance 
of power between France and Germany. 
Charles never attained the rank of a national 
hero, but, as Miss Putnam points out, the 
story of his frustrated enterprises contains 
the germs of much that has happened later 
in the borderlands of France and Germany, 
and he stands at least as one of the men 
who have had a vision of changing the map 
of Europe. It is significant that his personal 


device should have been “Je lay emprins’’- 


(‘1 have undertaken it”). Miss Putnam 


Little, Brown & Co: 
has had experience in the creation of values, 
the investment of capital. 
with productive organizations has included 
a share in the manufacture of various kinds 
of machinery, several classes of textiles, 
finished products of various nature, and 
industries like mining, quarrying and build- 
ing. He writes out of practical experience, 
and his conclusions illustrate a business 
view of business conditions. 
of ownership, 
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sketches the important events of his life, 
indicates his attempt to adopt the unscrupu- 


lous methods of Louis XI., and his final 


downfall. She studies him as a man, as 
well as in his relation to events, and con- 
cludes finally that perhaps his chief happiness 
in life was that he never knew how insufficient 
for his desired task he was, and how the 
new art of printing and the birth of Erasmus 
were the really great events of his brief 
decade of sovereignty. 


More. By George Otis Draper. Boston: 


$1 net.—Mr. Draper 


His connection 


The ethics 


is emphasized. The chapters on 


Draper writes 


to the man who really wants a logical pres- 
entation of certain live issues, such as 
currency, tariff, trusts, labor unions, and 
socialism. 


FENNEL AND RvuE. By William Dean 
Howells.. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—The art with which Mr. Howells 
expresses the significance of a tone, a word, 
a look, never grows less, and nobody could 
make more out of a “‘ puzzling, unspoken love 
story” than he. ‘The novelist who is severe 
on his unknown correspondent suddenly 
finds himself involved in the meshes of an 
interest which his reason is unwilling to 
justify. The outcome is left for the reader 
to discover, but the main interest of the 
book is in these complex characters who 


know how to shade their emotions down to 


feelings that may be expressed in an"epigram 
and convey their opinions chiefly by what 
they refuse to say. 


Magazines. 

Gerald Stanley Lee’s little magazine, 
Mount Tom, is always bright and interesting, 
It usually contains something one wishes 
to enjoy more than once, and it is fortunate 
that the magazine is small and thus con- 
venient for preservation. The article on 
“The Critic and the Poet” contains a de- 


Christian and Agnostic Champions Debate | 
Meet face to face on public platform. 

Famous christian scholar, Rev. Dr. 

Crapsey, accepts challenge of noted 

agnostic leader, Mr. Mangasarian, 

that ‘‘ JESUS NEVER LIVED.’ . 

Debate, stenographically reported, now P 

ready in book form. Edition limited. Mr. _ 
Price, while they last, $:—with the gasari 
names of five of your thinking friends. This is the firstina series 
of great debates by international champions of opposing views 
on thought-stirring themes tobe held under the auspices of this 
society. Send postal anyway for free descriptions, reviews, etc. 
ORIGINAL RESEARCH SOCIETY, 3143 Steloway Hall, CHICAGO 


Dr. 
Crapsey 


unwarrantable acquisition - 
with the proposed remedies, the fit use of 
finances, reductions of costs, and partition 
of profits are subjects which the writer dis- 
cusses with vigor and understanding. He 
arraigns socialism as ranking massed medi- 
ocrity above individual intellect and effort, 
and the wunprofitableness of limiting am- 
bition 
fit use of finances and reduction of costs are 
especially suggestive. Mr. 
in a clear, straightforward style that is not 
easily misunderstood, and his book appeals 
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lightful criticism of Paul Elmer More’s 
Shelburne essays which is, however, much 
more than a criticism, The magazine well 
fulfils its purpose, and is, in truth, “devoted 
to rest and worship, and to a little look-off 
on the world,” Small as it is, it is not readily 
to be spared by one who has once come in 
contact with the buoyant spirit of its editor, 
the writer also, we suppose, of every word 
from the first page to the last. 


The Harvard Theological Review for April 
contains five original articles and a reprint 
from the Christian Register of an address 
given at the Divinity School by Phillips 
Brooks in 1883. The leading article, by 
Dr. George A. Gordon of Boston, Mass., 
will attract the most attention because it is 
directly related to some of the important 
changes now going on in the Christian 
Church in America. It is indeed a remark- 
able article; strong, learned, frank, and con- 
vincing, and must clear the air for many a 
thinker feeling his way out from under the 
shadow of New England theology. The 
article on ‘‘Hellenism and Christianity,” by 
Dr. Jevons of Durham University, shows 
the relation of Christianity in its early days 
to the Hellenic culture which preceded it, 
and in part prepared the way for it. Dr. 
Knox, of Union Theological Seminary, dis- 
cusses half a dozen works on systematic 
theology, and, admitting and justifying the 
changes which have taken place, raises the 
question as to the future. Without doubt 
a theology opposed to science must go to 
the wall, but old truths will remain, and the 
question is as to their form and relation to 
the whole body of modern knowledge. Dr. 
Fuller of Harvard University considers the 
question of the relation of ‘“‘Ethical Monism 
and the Problem of Evil,’? and concludes 
that the ethical monistic variety of abso- 
lutism must be eliminated once for all from 
the list of possible systems. ‘‘The Minister 
and his People,’’ by Phillips Brooks, is said 
to have been recorded by an unusually 
skilful stenographer—probably Dr. S. J. 
Barrows. ‘The address is worthy of repro- 
duction at this time because it is as fresh 
and applicable to-day as when it was first 
spoken. The concluding article is an ad- 

dress to students by President Buckham of 
' the University of Vermont, on “The Re- 
serve in Matters of Religion,” showing when 
it is justified and when it should give place 
to noble utterance. 

Miscellaneous. 

Two books, especially appropriate for 
Easter gifts, are Lilies of Eternal Peace, by 
Lilian Whiting (75 cents), and Our Rich 
Inheritance, by James Freeman Jenness 
(30 cents). Miss Whiting writes joyously 
of immortality, speaking her message of 
peace and reassurance with a serene confi- 
dence that has commended her books to 
many in need of hope. The text of the 
other book might be said to be Henry 
Burton’s poem, “All Things are Yours,”’ 

“ All grace is thine, all promises, all power, 
tence itself if there is need; 


Whe eans on man leans on a broken reed, 
Who leans on God is conqueror every hour.” 


These books, with the others of the ‘“ Worth 
While Series,” are published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell, New York, 
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W1o’s Who, a book that has come to be 
indispensable in the library and editorial 
office, and hardly less useful in the home, 
now appears for 1908-09, thoroughly re- 
vised and brought down to date, It con- 
tains personal sketches of 16,395 living Amer- 
icans, more than 2,000 of which are new 
in the present edition, The editor main- 
tains the measure of exclusiveness heretofore 
observed. Wealth, ancestry, and _ social 
position are not factors for admission. Not 
a line of paid matter has ever been admitted 
to any but the regular advertising pages, 
nor have subscriptions been requested in 
other than the usual publishers’ announce- 
ments, A new feature that appears in this 
edition is the geographical index which adds 
greatly to the value and usefulness of the 
book, It groups by State, city, and post- 
office address all the names in the volume, 
making it easy to find the names for any 
particular locality. The book is delivered 
to any address on receipt of the price, $4. 
Orders may be addressed to the publisher, 
A. N. Marquis & Co., 324-326 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, 


Books Received. 


From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
The Nun. By René Bazin. $1. 
Passing Protestantism and Coming Catholicism. 
Newman Smyth, D.D. $1 net. 


By 


From Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 


John Sherman, His Life and Public Services. 
Winfield S. Kerr. 2 vols, $4 net. 
From the Century Co., New York. 
cee England with Uncle John. By Anne Warner. 
1.50. 
From the Expression Company, Boston. 


Browning and the Dramatic Monologue. ByS. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., Litt.D. $1.25. 


From G. P.-Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Programme of Modernism. Translated from the 
Italian by Rev. Father George Tyrrell. $1.50 net. 
From Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 


Principles of Psychic Philosophy. By Charles B. 
comb. $1.40 net. 


From The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Socialists at Work. By Robert Hunter. $1.50 net. 
From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Home Memories. By Eli Barber. 


By 


New- 
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A BOOK OF THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN 
RELIGION 


A full record of the proceedings, addresses, and papers of 
the recent International Congress of Religious Liberals in 
Boston, September 22-27, 1907. 


EDITED BY 


CHAS. W. WENDTE 


LARGE OCTAVO, 650 PAGES, WITH 55 PORTRAITS 


Price One Dollar; postage 23 cents additional 


Address : 
CHAS. W. WENDTE, Secretary International Council 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

BY a vote of the Board of Directors of the 

American Unitarian Association a new 
tract is to be added to the free list regularly 
each month throughout the year, such new 
tracts to be ready promptly on the first day 
of the month of issue. This action has been 
taken with the view of insuring the steady 
and constant addition of a definite number 
of new tracts every year (which such regu- 
larity of issue will now secure), and also for 
the purpose of making it known in time 
throughout the denomination that new tracts 
are thus regularly available for those who 
wish to keep in touch constantly with the 
freshest missionary literature. 

In this space in The Christian Register 
will be advertised each new tract on the last 
Thursday of every month, the tract itself 
appearing on the first day of the month 
following. 


A Notable New Bookh—‘fust Ready 


THE CHURCH OF TO-DAY 
By Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D. 


F immense value to the cause of the Christian church is this new book. 
Without exaggeration or undue praise, it may be termed the most 
searching analysis and the most satisfactory solution of the modern 


church problem ever published. 


es 


In a remarkably logical and lucid manner, 


Dr. Crooker has so splendidly outlined the function of the church as the 
institution of paramount importance in modern life that new conceptions of 
it and new loyalty to it must inevitably follow its reading. Could it be read 
by all, it would work a revolution of thought and habit among those who to- 
day are indifferent to the claims of the church, and whose indifference forms 
the greater part of the problem. The best evidence of appreciation of its 
value is found inthe unique arrangement made by the Unitarian, Universalist, 
and Congregationalist Associations to unite in its publication, each having a 
special edition bearing its own imprint. ’ 
12°. 177 pp. 75 cents net; by mail, 82 cents. 
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What makes Grandma Cross? 


My mamma’s gone away to-day, 
And grandma’s cross; 

My mamma told me to be good, 

I've tried to help just all I could, 

And haven’t done a thing that should 
Make grandma cross, 


I cleared away the breakfast things 
Quick as a fly; 

The gravy spilled a little mite, 

Although I hugged the_platter tight, 

But, if I was an “awful sight, ” 
I didn’t cry. 

I went upstairs to make the beds 
And dust around; 

I filled the bath-tub to the brim, 

So Jacky Tar could learn to swim,— 

And then I jumped in after him 
Before he drowned. 


I really thought the parlor should 
Be dusted too; 
An angel fell down on his face 
And hit a Royal Worcester vase,— 
I put the pieces back in place 
With Stickum’s glue. 


T’ve been as good as good can be— 
But grandma’s cross; 
I’ve swept, I’ve ironed all my clothes, 
I’ve washed the windows with the hose, 
What in the world do you suppose 
Makes grandma cross? 
—Sara Abbey Davis, in Children’s Magazine. 


Prissy’s Talent. 


BY HILDA RICHMOND. 


“And Priscilla?’ visitors always said, 
after admiring Myra’s beautiful needle- 
work and Edgar’s wood-carving and 
Helen’s remarkable playing on the piano, 
“What is Priscilla’s talent?” 

“Prissy? Oh, Prissy doesn’t seem to have 
any talent,’’ Mrs. Robb would answer with 
asmile. ‘‘She is just a good, all-round com- 
fortable girl, aren’t you, Prissy? She 
doesn’t care for the piano nor drawing nor 
singing nor any of the things other girls 
love. We like her best just as she is.”’ 

Prissy always smiled back into the fond 
eyes, but in her heart there was always a 
little pain. Nobody, not even her mother, 
knew how she had patiently fingered the 
piano hoping to draw out the wonderful 
music that seemed to be at the tips of 
Helen’s white fingers, and no one realized 
how she watched and tried to copy the em- 
broidery that was so easy for Myra. She 
had plenty of time to try many things, as 
she had few home duties, but, somehow, 
she never learned to do anything well, 
Even in school she never ranked with the 
good scholars, and often the teachers classed 
her with that discouraging minority termed 
in every school room “‘Below the Average.”’ 
If Mr. and Mrs. Robb were discouraged 
about their plain, little fourteen-year-old 
daughter, they never mentioned the fact, 
but tried to make her feel that she was just 
as precious to them as any of the rest. 

Whenever she could escape to the kitchen 
from guests and their praises of the rest of the 
family, Prissy did so. She was not jealous 
of her talented brother and sisters, but 
merely discouraged. The cook good na- 
turedly allowed her to dabble away at her 
messes, not knowing that Prissy was doing 
her best to learn fancy cookery, and Prissy 
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found her failures in the cooking line more 
soothing than the conversation of people 
who were forever wondering why there 
should be an ugly duckling among so many 
swans. 

«4Two tears rolled down into the chunky 
icing as Priscilla tried to spread it on the 
broken cake before her. ‘‘I’ll never even 
learn cooking,’’ she said to herself, looking 
over to the pantry shelf where Myra’s cake 
stood in all its glory waiting for the picnic 
next day. ‘The sight of that cake had fired 
Prissy, and she waited till the cook was 
away to try her hand at the very same 
recipe. ‘I know I'll be a dunce all- my 
life.” 

“Prissy, please fry my fish for me?” 
begged eight-year-old Fred, appearing at 
the door with some tiny specimens from 
the brook. ‘‘You fry fish just dandy!” 

Prissy hesitated. A great array of kettles 
and pans stood before her, and she had them 
all to wash before supper time, but Fred 
loved fried fish, so she took them in hand. 
“Td like some fried apples, too,’ said Fred, 
who always wanted the most unheard-of 
combinations, “I always like fried apples 
and fish together.” 

Prissy stirred up the fire, and presently 
Fred was contentedly eating the fish, burnt 
in places, and the underdone apples. ‘I 
tell you, Priss, you’re the dandy cook!’’ 
he said proudly. “When I get big I’m 
going to have a house for just you and me. 
Cook won’t ever let me muss up her kitchen, 
but you would.” 

Somehow his honest praise hurt Priscilla 
more than anything else. She knew that 
Fred, with his keen eyes and bright mind, 
would discover her deficiencies very soon, 
and then her one admirer would be silent. 
She was grateful to the family for never 
comparing her with talented people, but 
every person likes praise, and Prissy seldom 
received any. 

“Ym never going to try anything again! 
Never!’’ said Priscilla, bitterly, as she dug 
at the dried egg on the mixing bowl. She 
had neglected to put water into the bowl 
after turning out the yolks of the eggs, and 
it seemed to the tired girl that she might 
as well scrape at the glazing of the crock 
itself. She had a roaring fire, and the 
sticky dishes seemed to be in mountain piles 
before her, “‘I might have more sense 
than to think I could ever accomplish 
anything. I’m just a dunce, and will be 
all my days.” 

After that things were much easier for 
Priscilla. If the cook asked her to peel 
potatoes or beat up some eggs while she hid 
from company in the kitchen, she did it 
cheerfully, but she no longer frowned at cook 
books and mixed and baked to learn to cook. 
Once in a while she sat down at the piano 
to drum out one of the tunes she had worked 
so hard over, but she no longer worked at 
it with the expectation of succeeding, nor 
did she dabble in needle-work and painting 
on the sly. She mended her stockings 
and did the few tasks in sewing her mother 
gave her to do, but she was utterly without 
ambition. When vacation time came, she 
went to visit Aunt Priscilla, and one day, 
as they sat under the big maple on the 
lawn, she told that sympathetic lady her 
troubles. 

“And there isn’t a single thing that you 
care to do?” said Aunt Priscilla. 
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“Ves, I like to do a great many things,” 
said Priscilla, ‘‘but not as the others do. 
I’ve worked hard for hours to make cakes 
and embroider and play and lots of other 
things, and I simply can’t do anything.” 

“Why didn’t you try just one thing?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Yes, I do, too. L 
got the others to show me when they had 
time, because they couldn’t be bothered 
when they were busy. Helen needs the 
piano certain hours, and often when she 
isn’t using it the baby is sleeping, so I used 
to play when I got the chance. You see 
it didn’t make any difference about me, for 
they knew I couldn’t learn anyway.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Priscilla, ‘“I wouldn’t 
worry a bit about being talented this summer. 
I’d just enjoy myself, and next fall try very 
hard at my lessons. The world needs every- 
day people more than talented ones any- 
way.” ; 

“Do you really think so?” asked Priscilla, 
eagerly. “I always thought mamma said 
that to console me, because I am so stupid.” 

All summer Priscilla enjoyed herself with 
her capable aunt, and both were sorry when 
school time came. They sewed together 
under the trees, cooked together in the 
big kitchen, read and walked and talked 
together like an elder sister and a younger 
one, till Priscilla forgot all about her forlorn 
condition and blossomed out wonderfully. 

“You must have had a good time, dear,” 
said Mrs. Robb, kissing Prissy, when she 
came home. ‘‘We missed you very much, 
and are glad to have you back. I intended 
to have a little feast to celebrate your return, 
but cook has been gone a week, and we 
have been quite busy.” 

“VTll get the supper, mamma,” said 
Priscilla, as a visitor came in. All her old 
timidity came back when she was once more 
in the familiar sitting-room. The sight of 
Myra’s embroidery and the new music on 
the piano brought her to herself—her old 
self—in haste, and she longed to escape. 
At Aunt Priscilla’s there had been no em- 
broidery frame and no piano. 

At six the family gathered round the 
table, and every one remarked about the 
delicious biscuits, the fine steak, the apple- 
sauce, and the baked potatoes. ‘‘Mamma, 
this makes me wish the cook would never 
come back,” said Mr. Robb, taking his 
fourth biscuit. ‘‘I never ate a better meal.” 

“Prissy cooked the supper,’ said Mrs. 
Robb. ‘‘It is delicious.’ 

“Indeed it is,” said Helen, heartily. 
“Prof. Burkett told a girl in the class 
the other day that it showed more talent 
to bake good biscuits than to play the piano 
fairly well. How did you learn to do so 
much in the cooking line in one summer?”’ 

“T don’t know very much about cooking,” 
said Priscilla, with a beating heart. ‘‘ Auntie 
let me stay with her whenever she cooked,: 
but she never tried to teach me. At least 
she never said anything about it.” 

The members of the family exchanged 
glances, and after supper, when Priscilla 


drew from the dainty work-bag Aunt Pris- ~ 


scilla had made her, a bit of needle-work, 
there were more exclamations. “That is 
the very latest thing in hand trimming,” 
said Myra, looking at the work critically. 
‘Prissy, you do beautiful work.” 
“That!” cried bewildered Prissy. 


some nice, easy work for me to try. She 


“She — 
didn’t say anything except that she had 
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said I could trim an apron with it for some- 
body’s Christmas.” 

“And I don’t suppose she ever told you 
you bothered her when you borrowed her 
scissors, and said you took up her valuable 
time, and that it wasn’t any use to try unless 
you had a gift for such things, did she?” 
asked Helen, with a look of sudden intelli- 
gence in her eyes. 

“No, she never said anything like that. 
She made me this work-bag, and filled it 
with all sorts of useful things, and now I 
don’t have to borrow from anybody.” 

“Aunt Priscilla is a very wise woman,” 
said Mrs. Robb, kissing the eager face. ‘“‘I 
imagine if she had our Priscilla a little longer, 
she would bring out, not the one talent of 
sticking to things only, but a host of others 
besides.” 

Priscilla wondered why her mother had 
tears in her eyes, but she never learned why. 
But she did notice that after that, when 
Myra’s needle-work and Helen’s piano-play- 
ing were admired, some one was sure to 
bring out untalented Prissy’s beautiful 
sewing, or a sample of her latest achieve- 
ment in the cooking line, and somehow life 
suddenly became sweeter and happier for 
Prissy and the whole family. 


The New Broom. 


BY ELIZABETH B, PERLEY. 


The snowflakes had been falling fast, as 
snowflakes sometimes do in April. Then 
the sun came out, and the country about 
Breton shone very white and beautiful indeed. 
Mrs, Andrews had been ill all winter, and 
on this particular afternoon she came to the 
window, and, taking her usual seat there, 
looked out on the quiet village street. 
Every day she had watched the logs being 
hauled to the mill, the farmer folk drive in 
for the mail and supplies, and the children 
on their way to school. Nothing exciting 
ever happened, and poor Mrs. Andrews 
found very, very little to divert or entertain 
her, 

To-day she chanced to look up across the 
street onto Mrs, Blake’s piazza which was 
‘covered with the newly fallen snow. Some- 
thing arrested her attention. 

There was pretty Toto, Mrs, Blake’s 
brown-and-white spaniel, busily at work. 
He seemed to realize that it was time the 
snow was brushed away, and had set him- 
self about the task. What was he using 
for a broom? Mrs, Andrews couldn’t see. 
It was corn-colored, to be sure, but it hadn’t 
any handle! 

Toto held it firmly in his mouth, and 
vigorously he pushed the snow, first in one 
direction, then another. The broom was 
sweeping fairly well, that was certain; for 
big bare places were beginning to appear 
where the snow had been. 

Toto continued to sweep, and Mrs, An- 
drews watched. Suddenly she thought she 
saw the broom itself becoming active, a 
short handle was thrust out from it, then 
another,—three, four. The four handles 
closed over Toto’s nose. He ceased work. 

Then Mrs, Blake opened her door, and 
stepped out on the piazza. Skukkum, the 
big yellow Angora cat, loosened his hold on 
Toto’s nose, jumped up, and ran around the 
corner of the house! He had been the 
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“new broom” sweepingij‘‘clean” as far 
as he went. 

Toto had thoroughly enjoyed his part in 
the performance, and to Mrs. Andrews the 
hour had been less dreary. But the cat ?—? 
Poor kitty! 


Heart-broken. 


The limbs beneath a cruel strain 
Were sobbing, ‘‘Heaven defend us!” 
Then, snapping suddenly in twain, 
They cried aloud, ‘‘Tree-mendous!” 
—John B, Tabb. 


Billy and the Dwarf. 


Billy was called a bothersome little boy. 
His brothers and sisters thought him a 
bother because he was always teasing them. 
The neighbors closed their doors when they 
saw him coming, for he was sure to get into 
mischief. The chickens all ran into a corner 
of the yard when he came, for he was likely 
to chase them, and the kittens ran and hid, 
too, for he was not good to them. 

Billy sat one evening on the big stone at 
the bottom of the steps. He was lonely, 
and he was thinking ‘‘I guess nobody likes 
me,’ when suddenly a funny little man, 
about as big as his thumb, hopped upon his 
knee. 

“Do you want me to help you?” said the 
funny dwarf. 

“Yes,” said Billy, ‘if you will make 
people like me.”’ 

“T will,’ said he, “but you must promise 
to do everything I say. I will get into your 
coat pocket, and you must listen and obey.” 

Billy thought it would be very nice to 
have the tiny creature always with him, so 
he promised. Then he lifted him gently 
into his pocket. 

Just then his father called, ‘Billy, run 
into the house for my newspaper.” 

Billy was just on the point of saying, 
“‘Can’t somebody else get it?” when the 
dwarf called in his sharp little voice, ‘‘Run, 
Billy, run on tiptoe.’ ‘Then Billy ran on 
tiptoe, found his father’s paper, and brought 
it with a smile. 

“Thank you, 
kindly. 

Just then Billy heard the voices of his 
brothers and sisters, who had been to the 
woods for flowers and birch. They had 
gone without inviting Billy, for they thought 
he would be in the way. Billy ran to meet 
them. 

“T think you’re real mean,’’ he was about 
to say, when the dwarf whispered, ‘Billy, 
share your apples.” 

Now Billy had a bagful that his uncle had 
given him. He had meant to eat them all 
himself, but when he heard that tiny voice, 
he skipped away to the shed, got his bag of 
apples, and gave a big rosy one to each of 
his brothers and sisters. They were sur- 
prised and they gladly shared their birch 
and flowers with the little brother who had 
been so generous to them. 

Early the next morning Billy remem- 
bered that the old hen had a coop full of 
fluffy yellow chickens. 

As soon as he was dressed he ran out to 
see them. He found them all running to 
hide under their mother’s wing. One chicken 
lost its way, and Billy began chasing it, but 
the dwarf, still resting in his pocket, whis- 
pered, “Give them some breakfast, Billy.” 


Billy,” said his father 
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* Billy heard the little voice. ‘Then he ran 
quickly and shelled an ear of corn for the 
mother hen, He mixed some Indian meal 
with water in a big yellow bowl for the 
chickens. They all gathered around while 
he fed \them, and, as he did not try to catch 
them, Billy knew that they were afraid of 
him no longer. 

On his way to school that morning Billy 
met Sambo, a little colored boy in a big 
straw hat. Billy’s hand went up to snatch 
the big hat and throw it over the fence, when 
the tiny dwarf called out, ‘‘ Ask him to play 
ball with you.” 

“Say, Sambo, will you play with my new 
ball at recess?” said he. 

“‘YVes,” said Sambo, ‘‘do you mean it?” 

“To be sure,” said Billy, with a smile. 

The boys had a fine game of ball at recess, 
and in a few days Sambo had learned that 
Billy was always good to him now. 

As Billy walked toward home that after- 
noon he remembered a pond where the fishes 
played. He whispered to his little brother, 
“Let’s run away to the pond,” though his 
mother had often said, ‘‘Never go to the 
pond unless I am with you.” ‘The tiny 
friend in his pocket said, ‘““Go ask your 
mother,” 

Billy’s mother was sitting on the porch 
and the boys, politely raising their caps, 
asked her, ‘‘ Will you please go with us to 
the pond?”” Mother was pleased to see the 
children so courteous and she gladly left her 
sewing to go with them. 

One night Billy sat again on the big stone 
at the bottom of the steps. He was saying 
to himself, “‘’Most everybody likes me, I 
guess,” : 

The dwarf whispered from his pocket, 
“Shall I stay with you, Billy?” 

“Ves,” said Billy, ‘I will not let you go.” 

Billy grew up iall, straight, and hand- 
some, and, best of all, he grew to like every 
one,—and every one liked him.—Elizabeth 
Stoll, in Kindergarten Review. 


The banyan-trees in India are very curi- 
ous. After the branches are about twenty 
feet long, they bend and strike root in the 
ground. These send out branches which 
in turn bend down and strike root. In this 
way a whole forest has been made from one 
tree. 


The cow-tree grows in South America. 
Its branches are bare, and appear to be dead. 
This, however, is not true, for if you cut 
little notches in the trunk, there will flow 
out a liquid which looks and tastes like 
milk, People living in the neighborhood go 
every morning to get their supply of milk 
for the day. 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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Unitarian Lay Preachers in England. 
A LESSON FOR AMERICA, 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

The Unitarian churches of England have 
a far stronger body of lay preachers than we 
have in this country. I have often wondered 
why we in America are so weak in this par- 
ticular. There is no noticeable lack of men 
in our churches. Indeed, I am convinced 
that we have quite as large a proportion 
of men in our Unitarian congregations as 
is found in any denomination, and I have 
sometimes thought larger. These men are 
apt to be persons of intelligence, indepen- 
dence, and rather an exceptional degree of 
leadership in their communities. Nor do 
they generally lack interest in their faith 
or in the welfare of their local societies. 
Indeed, I am disposed to believe that the 
business affairs of American Unitarian 
churches generally are conducted with 
commendable efficiency. In all such matters, 
too, as serving on committees and presiding 
at public meetings, our men are by no means 
wanting. It is only when we come to the 
distinctly religious side of church work that 
the men in our American Unitarian churches 
fall noticeably behind their brethren in 
England. ; 

Not but that we have some men—indeed, 
taken in the aggregate, many—who are 
active, earnest, and efficient workers in 
distinctly religious ways, such as superin- 
tending . Sunday-schools, teaching Bible 
classes, speaking on religious themes at 
conferences and other public gatherings, and 
filling pulpits. It would be easy to make 
out a long and honorable list of men, both 
of the past and of the present, including 
many names of national fame, who have 
served the cause of liberal religion unsparingly 
in these ways all their lives. 

And yet, when all has been said, I think 
it still remains true that Unitarian laymen 
in America, taken as a whole, are less in- 
terested in the doing of purely religious work, 
and especially in doing anything which looks 
like preaching—well, than some ministers 
here wish they were, and clearly less than 
are the Unitarian laymen of England. 
Strange as it may seem, the line between 
ministers and laymen appears to be a little 
more: strictly drawn among Unitarians here 
than it is there. Laymen among us seem 
somewhat less willing to discharge any 
function that is usually discharged by clergy- 
men. All this is unfortunate. It weakens 
and hinders us in various ways. For one 
thing, it makes the work of maintaining 
small churches and churches in city sub- 
urbs and in country villages harder than 
it ought to be, by depriving us of much 
valuable lay help. 

I know of one church in a small town in 
America which has been living a vigorous 
life and doing a useful and influential work 
in its community for more than twenty 
years, almost wholly as the result of the 
activity and devotion of a lawyer of the place. 
Without him the church would have been 
dead long ago. Indeed, but for him it 
would never have had an existence. The 
church raises all the money it can and gets 
a minister to preach on Sunday afternoons 
or evenings once or twice a month, and 
now and then it is able to secure a minister 
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every Sunday for three or six months; but 
all the rest of the time this lawyer, and 
such other members of the congregation as 
he can get to assist him, read sermons of 
representative liberal preachers or give 
religious talks or papers of their own. 
Thus the Sunday services are carried on 
regularly with good congregations, a large 
Sunday-school is maintained, other church 
activities are supported, and the cause 
prospers. This is an example of what is 
possible in scores and hundreds of places 
in this country, if only the excellent lay 
talent which we certainly possess in abun- 
dance were utilized for religious ends. 

In such utilization our English brethren 
are much in advance of us. Many small 
churches, with limited financial support, 
which with us would be likely to die, in 
England are sustained by the efforts of lay- 
men who are willing to stand in pulpits and 
preach when there is need. And not a few 
new movements are carried on by lay 
effort until they are strong enough to jus- 
tify the settlement of a minister. 

In the Highgate church in London, where 
it was my fortune several years ago to 
preach for nearly a year, there were no 
fewer than four lay preachers, all of them 
active business men. One of these was 
carrying on a new religious movement which 
required him to preach and superintend 
a Sunday-school every Sunday, and which 
he developed in the course of two or three 
years into a permanent and important 
church. One of the others preached nearly 
every Sunday somewhere, and most accept- 
ably, besides doing much excellent religious 
work during the week. The remaining two 
supplied pulpits occasionally, and were 
ready at any time to fill my place if I was 
called away. The value of such laymen 
to a church and to a religious cause can 
hardly be overestimated. 

The great success of the ‘‘Unitarian Van 
Mission” of the past two seasons in England 
has been due in no small measure to lay- 
men. Indeed, without the invaluable ser- 
vice of Mr. Bertram Talbot, one of the most 
devoted of the lay preachers of London, 
who was the first “‘chief missioner,’? and 
who has given two entire seasons to the 
work, the Van Mission probably could not 
have come into existence at all. 

There are in England no fewer than six 
or seven ‘‘Lay Preachers’ Unions”’ or ‘‘Lay 
Preachers’ Associations.’”’ In the Liverpool 
District there is one with twenty-one mem- 
bers; in Yorkshire, one with eighteen mem- 
bers; others are nearly or quite as large. 
These “Unions” and “ Associations’? have 
for their object (I quote from the published 
statement of the Association in the Man- 
chester District) ‘To provide means whereby 
men of proved character and ability may assist 
the churches by (a) supplying vacant pulpits; 
(6) conducting divine worship in place of 
ministers who may be prevented by illness 
or other causes; (c) assisting in extension 
and mission work; (d) arranging for the 
delivery of lectures, addresses, papers, the 
holding of conferences, etc.” 

At a recent meeting of the Laymen’s 
Club of London, Mr. H. G. Chancellor of the 
Highgate church, a business man of prom- 
inence, and also an active and most accepta- 
ble lay preacher, gave a stirring address on 
the question, ‘‘What can Laymen do to 
further the Interests of the Liberal Faith?” 
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Let me quote some extended passages which 
are full of thought and which apply to 
America as well as to England. Said Mr. 
Chancellor: ‘“‘I feel that the first duty of 
this club is to help its members to feel more 
deeply than they do the priecless worth of 
the religious heritage which they have 
received as Unitarians, and the duty of 
sharing that heritage with as many others 
as possible. The splendid success of the 
Methodist churches, which now number thirty 
millions of adherents in all parts of the world, 
is due more than anything else to the happy 
thought of John Wesley, borrowed from 


_| his great predecessor, John Wycliffe, and 


by him doubtless from Jesus of Nazareth, 
the thought of enlisting laymen in spreading 
the good news of the kingdom through the 
towns and villages of the land. Their min- 
istry numbers thousands, but their lay 
preachers tens of thousands, and without 
these a vast proportion of their churches 
could not exist. To a less extent this ap- 
plies also to other non-conformist bodies; 
while even the Established Church is more 
and more using her laymen to preach her 
doctrines. If ever our glorious liberal 
gospel is to have free course among the 
masses, we shall have to cease putting our 
dependence so exclusively as we do now upon 
our professional ministry, or upon the stated 
services in our churches which the masses 
will not attend, and our laymen must take 
up the task on a larger scale than they have 
ever yet done of carrying our message to 
the people.” , 

Mr. Chancellor urges that many members 
of the club, not now lay preachers, ought 
to become such. ‘‘You are frequently en- 
gaged,” he says, “‘in thinking out religious 
subjects, ethical subjects, subjects of prac- 
tical life. To what better purpose can your 
meditations be put than the enlightenment 
of others? We will get most good from 
our religious thought when we share it with 
our fellows. Laymen often make excuses 
that are born of indolence. I take little 
account of the plea that the hard drudgery 
of daily duty makes impossible the strain 
of preparing to occupy a pulpit on Sunday. 
Why should we allow our business to become 
a burden, and to absorb all our time and 
strength? Moreover, the change of subject 
in our thinking to the high themes of re- 
ligion, the exercise of the mind on moral 
and spiritual themes instead of on the daily 
grind of business and legal problems, may 
be as real a form of relief and recreation 
as cricket or tennis. The preparation of a 
religious address need involve no greater 
labor than committing to memory a drama 
or a recitation. 

‘There are objections which many laymen 
feel, but which I do not think are insuperable. 
There is a natural shrinking from setting 
up as teachers and examples, as if we would 
make ourselves appear better or wiser than 
those we address. Then there is the question 
of public prayer. To lead a congregation 
in worship seems to some a little like posing 
as asaint. These reasons and others make 
many laymen shrink from taking the place 
of preachers or leading in meetings that are 
distinctly religious. I have myself felt 
all these difficulties. But if religious work 
is to be done, and if public worship is to be 
maintained, as it must be so long as men 
hunger after God and higher attainments 
in spiritual life, some one must lead. And 
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if the leader’s prayer is simple and sincere, 
expressing his own feelings and needs, it 
will naturally and almost certainly express 
those of his congregation, for there is a 
wonderful amount of common aspiration, 
which largely constitutes the value of pub- 
lic worship. If one’s motive is to help others, 
there is no self-righteousness involved in 
thus ministering to them and making one’s 
self for the moment their leader. 

“There is one other hindrance which I wish 
to mention. It is diffidence lest you should 
sometimes be in error or find yourselves 
sometimes saying things without sufficient 
knowledge, or, on the other hand, lest you 
shall fall into the utterance of things that 
are mere commonplaces, things that have 
been better said hundreds of times over by 
abler men of deeper thought and wiser 
knowledge. But if you are earnest and 
sincere, if your thought is really your own, 
and if you confine yourself to the practical 
and the helpful, leaving theory and specula- 
tion to others, you need not fear. What you 
say will have a freshness of its own which will 
stimulate the minds of your hearers, sug- 
gest new aspects of old truths, start new 
thoughts, and kindle aspirations which will 
be sure to uplift and bless. Indeed, we 
should not forget that the layman has 
some advantages denied to the ordained 
minister. By the very nature of his work 
and his office the minister is largely cut off 
from the peculiar trials and temptations of 
business and professional life. Hence his 
talk about them must be more or less theo- 
retical; while we, fresh from six days’ 
practical contact with them, knowing by 
experience how they beset us, how some- 
times they overcome us, and how they are 
to be met and conquered, can speak from 
the heart the word of warning and encour- 
agement, Believe me, in earnest thought 
about religion, nothing is common or un- 
clean, each individual may be an original, 
speaking a fresh word out of his own heart 
and life, and hence a true word from God. 
Others will be certain to receive good from 
such service, while the one who renders it 
will receive double good. 

“Tf the liberal faith is to grow and spread 
and become the power for good in the land 
which it ought to be, it seems to me of the 
utmost importance that our Unitarian lay- 
men everywhere shall throw themselves into 
distinctly religious work, including lay 
preaching. By this means they can greatly 
increase their religious usefulness, fresh 
efforts can be started at smaller cost to carry 
our gospel into new districts, ministers 
can oftener be relieved from their pulpits 
to become pioneers and prophets to the 
churchless and the indifferent, and great 
numbers of lonely souls can be gathered in 
from the highways and the byways of the 
world, to sit down at the heavenly feast 
spread by the Eternal Father of us all, for 
all who will come.” 

These are wise and earnest words. And 
they are not the words of a dreamer, but 
of a man who puts his deed into his creed; 
a man who, in addition to carrying on a 
large business of his own, makes himself 
felt strongly in temperance work in London, 
and in many other important movements 
for social and political reform, and at the 
same time is untiring in his service of his 
church and his religious faith. If his 
words deserve to be listened to and heeded 
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by Unitarian laymen in England, it is 
quite as important that they be heard on 
this side of the ocean. 

Unitarian laymen of America, the high 
religious faith which you hold and love asks 
of you a far more efficient and devoted 
service than you are giving it. Its future 
depends largely upon you. Its ability to 
fulfilits great and important mission depends 
very largely upon you. Will you be true 
to it? Will you give to it the service which 
it deserves? You can lift it up into great 
new influence, into far-reaching and splendid 
new power, if you will. Will you doit? 

HartTrorD, Conn. 


Bishop Williams on the Bible. 


BY W. H. RAMSAY, 


For many years there has been a steady 
increase in the number of persons who have 
become convinced that the traditional ideas 
of the Bible are neither helpful nor tenable. 

But the great masses of the people who 
have come to regard the Bible in a rational 
way, and to test its value by practical 
human standards, have little or no knowl- 
edge of the work or the results of modern 
historical scholarship. They have simply 
drifted away from the older conceptions 
under the guidance of their own common 
sense. ‘They have received little or no help 
from their religious teachers and guides. 
The ministers generally have allowed mat- 
ters to drift, partly, no doubt, because they 
have not themselves followed the work of 
the scholars, and more often perhaps be- 
cause they have feared the consequences 
upon the faith of the people generally from 
any tampering with the supposed super- 
natural sources of their beliefs. These fears 
have been undoubtedly well grounded. A 
system of theological belief based upon an 
infallible Bible is sure to crumble before the 
modern conceptions of the Bible. 

But the ministers cannot much longer 
maintain a position of neutrality or hostility, 

Bishop Vincent of the Methodist Church, 
in an address to the students of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, advised 
them not to cavil at or apply hard names 
to the great modern Bible scholars, but to 
acquaint themselves with their works. 

And now a distinguished bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church—Bishop Will- 
iams of the diocese of Michigan—sounds a 
clear and ringing note in one of the most 
deservedly popular monthly magazines in 
this country, the American Magazine for 
April, in which he frankly says that the old- 
time conventional ideas of the Bible are no 
longer tenable, and that the sooner this 
fact is recognized and acknowledged by the 
Christian world the better it will be. 

The Bible of our fathers, or, as the bishop 
puts it, of our grandmothers, was an idol. 
It was really, says the bishop, a heathen 
Bible because it embodied heathen ideas of 
revelation and inspiration. ‘‘The heathen 
had their words of the gods, alleged com- 
munications from theirTdeities.’’ He illus- 
trates this by reference to the oracle at 
Delphi. All the faculties of the priestess 
were suppressed. The god speaks through 
her, and she utters not her own words, but 
the words of the god. ‘This conception of 
inspiration and revelation was carried over 
into the Christian Church by some of the 
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early Christian Fathers. The writers of the 
books of the Bible were only amanuenses, 
inspired penmen of God. ‘They simply re- 
corded what was dictated to them. Con- 
sequently, every part of the Bible was of 
eqtial divine authority. It was. absolutely 
infallible upon every subject. ‘‘The talking 
snake and the magical trees of the Garden 
of Eden, and the swimming axe-head of 
Elisha, were literal miracles of equal author- 
ity with the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
The godless and bombastic book of Esther, 
the erotic Song of Solomon, and the pessi- 
mistic and agnostic book of Ecclesiastes 
were as much the ‘Word of God’ as the 
sublime utterances of the Second Isaiah, the 
Gospel of John, or the Epistles of Saint Paul.” 

“The Bible became an arsenal of proof- 
texts. You could stick a pin into such a 
book and take whatever turned up for your 
infallible guidance in any particular per- 
plexity, as well as for the settlement of 
theological controversy.’’ Such a heathen 
conception and use of the Bible, the bishop 
tells us, has become untenable. The lower 
criticism, the study of the text of the Bible 
itself, has made it impossible. Hosts of dif- 
ferent readings exist both in the Old and 
New Testaments. The very vowel points 
of the Hebrew text shattered the old theory. 
These vowel points were not added until 
from six to eight hundred years after Christ. 

Moreover, says Bishop Williams, the 
quotations from the Old ‘Testament by 
Christ or his apostles were not in the exact 
words of the Old Testament. They seemed 
to care little about the exact words, so long 
as they got the sense. 

Bishop Williams is very plain-spoken 
about the treatment of the scientific diffi- 
culties in the Bible. He says that the Bible 
is in plain contradiction to the best-estab- 
lished discoveries of science is plain to be 
seen. He enumerates several of these con- 
tradictions, and says that in its ways of 
meeting these difficulties the Church has not 
always been honest. 

In the main three positions were taken. 

1. The Church has said, ‘‘Science is al- 
ways wrong, and the Bible is always right.” 

If the Bible says the sun goes round the 
earth, and Galileo says the earth goes round 
the sun, then Galileo must be excommuni- 
cated if he can’t be burned. 

2. The words of the Bible must be ‘‘han- 
dled deceitfully,”” wrested from their proper 
meaning, twisted, distorted, manipulated, 
until they are forced into some conformity 
with science. That is the position of the 
harmonists, who patch up tenuous agree- 
ments between genesis and geology. It is 
less brutal than the first method, but it is 
less honest. 

3. The Bible was not intended to teach 
science, but religion. This is the position 
to which most of our intelligent Christian 
thought has come. But, says the bishop, 
it does not meet all the questions. 

By no means. On moral and spiritual 
themes the Bible is not infallible. The 
moral standards of the Bible are often in 
contradiction to the highest morality. 

The bishop enumerates many instances 
from the Old Testament. 

Cruelty and treachery are commended 
and praised, and the most horrible cruelties 
and immoralities are commanded by Jeho- 
vah himself. 

Laws of vengeance and retaliation are 
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issued amidithe thunders of Sinai. Samuel 
is commanded by God to murder captive 
women and children. 

The imprecatory Psalms curse the op- 
pressors of the nation and the psalmist’s 
personal enemies 

A crying spirit is sent by the Lord to 
trick Ahab. 

She-bears are sent by God to devour little 
children who remark on the bald head of 
Elisha, and so on. ‘‘ These are most serious 
difficulties which the devout reader of the 
Bible encounters. He must either give up 
his belief in a Bible which is everywhere 
equally infallible and inspired even upon 
ethical and spiritual matters, or else give up 
his faith in a good God.” 

Then comes the higher or historical criti- 
cism, This, the .bishop says, has shown 
that the Bible is not one book, but a vast 
and variant literature, a patchwork of 
authorship and date, often stained by human 
passion. It has found myths, folk-lore, 
and legends very like those of the surround- 
ing heathen in what has passed as sober 
history. The main results of the higher 
criticism have been established, and the work 
has been done by reverent Christian scholars. 

“We have here then,” says the bishop, “‘a 
literature not dictated by one divine mind, 
not characterized by one invariable and con- 
sistent spirit throughout, but a parti-col- 
ored product of various ages and various 
minds, These are plain and _ well-estab- 
lished facts. It will do no good, but incal- 
culable harm, to blink them. We must 
face them frankly, honestly, and, let me 
add, fearlessly.” 

“What,’’? asks the bishop, ‘“‘is the result 
of all this criticism?’’ It is this, he says: 
‘‘A Bible is lost, lost beyond recovery, one 
of the Bibles which our grandmothers cher- 
ished: the heathen Bible, dictated by God 
to inspired penmen, whose reason and per- 
sonality were suppressed.” 

“What,” asks the bishop, ‘‘have we got in 
its place?” He replies: ‘“The new knowl- 
edge has given us a wider conception of 
revelation and inspiration. 

“Revelation is the unveiling of God’s 
eternal truth wherever it may be found. 
There can be no human discovery of truth 
anywhere without a previous divine revela- 
tion. God’s revelation and man’s dis- 
covery are but two sides of the same process. 


There is God’s revelation in nature. But 
we need prophets to interpret that revela- 
tion to us,—gifted souls like Darwin, Hux- 
ley, or Tyndall, inspired seers in the natural 
realm, to read the secrets that have been 
hidden from the beginning of the world. 

‘The inspiration is never inerrant, and the 
knowledge is never infallible: the revela- 
tion is everywhere progressive. It is so in 
the realm of art. The great musicians, 
sculptors, and painters catch the vision 
glorious and interpret it to us, the common 
mortals. 

“So itis in the realm of human experience, 
So it is pre-eminently in the realm of re- 
ligion, where conscience reigns supreme, 
and above all in the realm of spiritual ex- 
perience, where man holds communion and 
fellowship with God.” 

The bishop goes on to illustrate this truth 
by reference to the inspiration of growing 
truth and higher conscience in the Hebrew 
race,—the people pre-eminently of religious 
genius. The difference between the He- 
brew literature and that of other nations is 
that the Hebrew prophets and writers read 
God into all history. They knew that God 
was in their history and in all history, over- 
ruling it to his divine purpose. ‘They saw 
everywhere the judgment and the mercy 
of God, patiently training, uplifting, and 
purifying a rebellious, sensual, and sinful 
nation. 

Even the myths and folk-lore in their 
hands become subtle and profound parables 
and allegories of the moral and spiritual 
life. Their seers saw visions of spiritual 
beauty that shall never fade. 

Their prophets caught glimpses of God 
and his purposes, of human life and its mean- 
ing, that shall stand forever. The vision 
and the truth shines distorted and stained 
through a barbaric age like that of the Judges, 
or a barbaric soul like that of Deborah, or 
an imprecatory psalmist’s, and anon it 
comes clear and white through a transparent 
soul like the second Isaiah or John the Di- 
vine. ‘The vjsionand the word are God’s, the 
interpretation and the utterance are man’s. 

‘A’ word of God, infallible and inerrant, 
shouted down from the heavens through the 
trumpet of an archangel, would have no 
meaning to us. 

“But a ‘word of God’ coming to us through 
the living human experience of men of like 


passions with ourselves, apprehended by 
conscience, tested and proved by life, hu- 
manized: by our common humanity, even 
though it must be stained here and there 
with human passions, and even made falli- 
ble by human ignorance and infirmity,— 
such a word of God is quick and living. It 
finds a home in our hearts, it fits our nature, 
it inspires our souls. In this new view of 
the Bible, not a spiritual truth has been lost, 
not a comfort or consolation, and many 
an intolerable burden has been lifted off 
the devout soul, many an impossible difficulty 
has been cleared from the path of an earnest 
faith.” 

Of the New ‘Testament the bishop says: 
“The prismatic rays that gleam brokenly 
through the ancient bard and seer are gath- 
ered into the white radiance of him who is 
the ‘Light of the world,’ again to be dissolved 
into the individual messages of evangelists 
and apostles, each coloring with his own 
partial and personal apprehension the su- 
preme vision of the ‘Word made flesh.’”’ 

Concluding this splendid article, the bishop 
says: ‘“‘When Mary came to anoint the 
body of her dead Lord, she found an empty 
tomb, and she cried out, ‘They have taken 
away my Lord,’ etc. 

“Even so many a devout heart goes to-day 
to the shrine where once stood the idol upon 
which it had once placed all its hope and its 
trust; comes to offer its incense of blind and 
superstitious reverence to a fetich, a literal 
infallible and inerrant book; and it finds 
a vacant shrine. ‘The newer learning of the 
day has apparently rifled that shrine and 
left it empty. ‘It has taken away our idol, 
and we know not where it has laid it.’ The 
place is desolate and our hearts are forlorn. 

“But if we only give deeper heed to the 
voice which speaks in our ears, if we only 
follow fearlessly the leading of the pro- 
founder and more reverent scholarship of 
our day, we shall find a living and eternal 
word of God instead of the dead letter of the 
Book which has become the object of our 
idolatry.” 

This article by Bishop Williams would 
make an excellent and very useful tract. 
And, if the consent of the publishers of. the 
American Magazine and of the bishop 
could be obtained, it might be published by 
the American Unitarian Association. 

LouisviLLE, Ky. 
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The Return of the Robin. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


From broad savannahs of the South, 
O’er flooded streams that test his wing, 
Returns, with wonted constancy, 
The minstrel troubadour of spring. 


What was the thought that stirred his blood 
And made him restless ’mid his joy? 
Why did he hasten toward the waste 
Where snow and sleet so oft annoy? 


Gay was the sunland; he was gay 
Until that impulse thrilled his frame, 
Then over mountain, bayou, plain, 
He hastened, singing as he came. 


The knowledge came to him untaught 
That in some valley in the west 

A mate would wait his help and cheer 
To hang upon a bough her nest, 


And so he wakes the world with song, 
Wooing her in the stilly dawn: 

She also felt him through broad space, 
And kept the tryst upon this lawn. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, 


The latest statistics of the religious 
affiliations of the people of Germany (1907) 
are as follows: Population, 60,641,278; 
Evangelical Protestants, 37,646,852 (62 per 
cent.); Roman Catholics, 22,094,492; Jews, 
607,862. 

The Good Templars in Germany increased 
from 9 lodges with 194 members in 1889 to 
860 lodges with 29,730 members in 1907. 

‘The Independent Order of Good Templars 
professes to be a non-political and non-denom- 
inational society for the promotion of temper- 
ance, Its ritual, however, isso very orthodox 
in its religious phraseology that an agitation 
has been going on for some years past to mod- 
ify it in this particular. ‘The grand lodge of 
the world alone can do this. But when at the 
international meetings in Belfast, in the year 
1905, this reform was rejected, the Swiss 
grand lodge adopted a more neutral ritual, 
and, being forbidden to use this substitute, it 
formally withdrew from the order. Thereupon 
it organized a N. I. O. G. T. (Neutral In- 
dependent Order of Good Templars). Its 
ritual is free of doctrinal features; no longer 
churchly and dogmatically Christian, but 
based on ethical principles. ‘This, it is hoped, 
may make it the more acceptable in Switzer- 
land and France. Some 30 lodges in Ger- 
many, others in Hungary and France, and 
the Swiss lodges generally, have adopted this 
reformed liturgy. Should there not be a 
place for it in the United States? 

The Roman Catholic faculties of theology 
at various German universities are the 
objects of particular espionage and persecu- 
tion at the present day. Drawing their 
salaries from the state and exercising the 
freedom of teaching which is the tradition of 
these great schools of learning, they have been 
able to maintain a comparatively scientific 
and modern attitude towards the great issues 
of historical and critical investigation. But 
under the present papal régime they are being 
spied upon, denounced to the church authori- 
ties, disciplined, silenced, persecuted, and 
exiled. 

The latest victim is Prof. Ludwig Wahr- 
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mund, the professor of ecclesiastical law 
at the University of Innsbruck. Six years 
ago he was under suspicion for his bold utter- 
ances. He has published recently a popular 
treatise on the late Encyclical of Pope Pius 
X., Pascendi Dominict. ‘The condemnation 
of Modernism, he declares, is only a conse- 
quence of the whole Roman system. ‘The 
Church permits no room for the lightest 
breath of free scientific activity in any sphere 
of knowledge. ‘‘The papacy has now de- 
stroyed the last bridge between its one 
domain and the modern civilized world; it 
has given the death-blow to the spiritual life 
of the Catholic Church. Its own ultimate 
overthrow is, for those who possess the power 
of looking beyond the immediate present, 
inevitable.” 

The German committee to celebrate the 
four hundredth anniversary of John Calvin’s 
birth has decided to collect money to create a 
fund to promote the study of Calvin’s writ- 
ings in Germany. 

The charge of heresy brought against 
Pastor Konow of Bergen, Norway, by seven 
members of the congregation, has been met by 
a petition of 133 members which warmly de- 
fends him and eulogizes his personal char- 
acter and pastoral service. To this was 
appended a testimonial to his worth signed by 
126 prominent men and women of Bergen 
not belonging to his church. Pastor Konow 
had denied the virgin birth, atonement, 
resurrection, and deity of Christ. His bishop 
requested him to resign his pastorate, which 
he refused to do, The state administration 
of the Church in Norway agrees with the 
bishop, and urges Pastor Konow to re- 
sign. 

The latter, however, declines to do this, 
and, as the Council of State is divided in 
opinion, he may succeed in holding his place. 

The Christian Life tells us that ‘major 
excommunication”? which the pope has pro- 
nounced against the heretical Abbé Loisy is 
no light sentence. It is so grave that it 
is pronounced very rarely. Probably no 
other living man is under it, except the 
schismatie Bishop Villatte, who recently 
opened a church in Paris. No Catholics 
may sit at table (or enter into any other 
peaceful relation) with the excommunicated, 
except under absolute necessity. If he goes 
into a church, the services must stop until 
he has quitted the building; and in strict 
law the church has become desecrated, and 
requires a ceremony of reparation. No au- 
thority less than that of the pope himself 
can take off the excommunication. 

The consistory of the National (Protes- 
tant) Church of the Canton of Geneva some 
time since appointed a committee of 67 per- 
sons, 13 of whom were pastors, to draw up a 
plan for the future administration of the 
church when the recently adopted law of 
separation between Church and State shall 
take effect. This committee has elaborated 
a plan which will be submitted to the Protes- 
tant electors for their acceptance. Very 
notable for its freedom of thought and 
breadth of fellowship is this most recent 
declaration of the followers of John Calvin 
in the ancient seat of his autocratic rule. 
The main features are as follows: ‘‘The 
Protestant National Church of Geneva 
acknowledges as its only head Jesus Christ, 
the saviour of mankind. The basis of its 
teaching is the Bible, freely interpreted ac- 
cording to the insight of the Christian con- 
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science. Its members are all Protestants 
residing in Geneva, who have not expressly 
declared themselves as not belonging to it. 
From their twentieth year such possess 
electoral rights. Its organs are the consis- 
tory, the parish councils, and the ‘company 
of pastors,’ All salaries are to be paid out 
of the central treasury, which is to draw its 
resources from the taxes levied for this pur- 
pose.”’ 

It will be observed that this new church 
constitution is not only remarkably undog- 
matic, but admits women as well as men to 
membership and electoral rights,—an inno- 
vation. 


Boston Letter. 


In common with the rest of the community 
our chief subject of interest and inquiry of 
the week has been the great Chelsea fire. 
The smoke-clouds from the fire-swept city 
have cast their murk upon us all.  Shar- 
ing the thrill that throbbed throughout the 
State we experience a greater realization of 
the truth of Mazzini’s words, ‘Humanity is 
one man.” 

In the fire went down our Chelsea church 
in all the grace of its new-adorned beauty. 
During the last year much had been done to 
the interior by the loving hands of those who, 
in spite of most adverse conditions, had stead- 
fastly continued to give to the church their 
full loyalty of heart and hand. 

Even worse was the loss suffered by the 
church people. Of the twenty-two members 
of the Women’s Alliance only three escaped 


the scourge of fire, the remaining nineteen 


being burned out. It is fine to note the swift 
and practical sympathy of our Boston Uni- 
tarians for them in their misfortune. From 
all quarters have come outstretched hands 
full of brotherly significance and the gift 
concrete. Our able field secretary for New 
England, Rev. W. Channing Brown, with 
admirable tact and comradely consideration, 
is busy attending to the wants’of those who 
need our help. Seldom has the opportunity 
for service been greater: seldom has the re- 
sponse been so spontaneous and complete. 
Against the dark background of the Chelsea 
ash-heaps are limned clear the radiant reali- 
ties of human love and goodness. i 

While thinking Chelsea-ward it would be 
well to mention the renewal of life and energy 
in two of our churches near at hand. In the 
last ten years the conditions of Unitarian work 
in that part of the Boston district have be- 
come increasingly difficult. The constant 
inflowing of a stream of foreigners into the 
northern Boston suburbs has been largely 
the cause of a great many of the old Uni- 
tarian families taking up their residence else- 
where. As a result a general spirit of de- 
pression has been experienced. The old 
church in Revere has felt this influence to the 
full. Yet it has met storm after storm, but, 
like an old ship, stout-timbered, it has 
emerged from them all safely, with some- 
times a man or two swept from the deck, but 
always with enough brave hearts aboard to 
work the ship. Within the last year, after a 
disheartening period of depression, a move- 
ment started among the young people of the 
church. A club was formed, having for its 
special purpose the financial assistance of the 
church. The club grew until its member- 
ship numbered almost a hundred. By various 
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kinds of activities much money was raised, 
and, best of all, a new interest was aroused. 
At the psychological moment Rev, A. Ken- 
nedy, of the Harvard Divinity School, was 
called as minister. He proved the man for 
the place, and was wonderfully successful. 
Audiences were larger than they had been 
for a decade; old debts were settled; new 
people were reached and interested. The 
pleasing feature is that this new life is very 
largely contributed by the young people, 
working in all the fine enthusiasm of youth 
with a young minister. Now fresh enter- 
prises are projected. The ladies are working 
for a new carpet and extensive exterior re- 
pairs are planned. Let us rejoice on this 
Easter time in the risen life of the old church 
by the sea. 

The other church to which reference was 
made is the church in Winthrop. Here there 
had been the same adverse conditions and the 
same depression. Once it was seriously pro- 
posed that the windows be boarded up, 
and the church abandoned to its fate. But, 
under the wise leadership of Rev. W. C. 
Litchfield, very much has been accomplished. 
Congregations have very largely increased, 
and the church has been put upon a satis- 
factory financial basis. To those who are 
familiar with the peculiar conditions that 
prevail in the seaside suburbs, the prosperity 
and good promise of Revere and Winthrop 
are causes of great satisfaction and encourage- 
ment. 

Singularly. appropriate was the Cente- 
nary Anniversary held in Barnard Memorial 
last Sunday in memory of its founder, Rev. 
Charles F. Barnard. ‘This fruitful life first 
blossomed with the flowers of April 17, 1808. 
As a concrete product and testimonial of its 
splendid activities the Barnard Memorial 
stands to-day. Loving supremely children 
and flowers, what more appropriate memorial 
service than an Easter service in a children’s 
church, with its joys of song and flowers? 
Could he have planned it himself, he would 
hardly have altered the program. The 
order of services, under charge of Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel, included addresses by Mr. Charles 
Barnard, eldest son of the founder, and Mr. 
Thomas Hills, the oldest active member of 
the chapel, having been with it from the be- 
ginning. A pretty feature was the distribu- 
tion of plants to the children. We are to be 
congratulated, not only upon the fact that 
we have so excellent an institution, but that 
there is in charge of it one who is so well 
equipped to carry out the high purposes for 
which it was founded. 

_Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, of the 
Arlington Street Church, has recently given 
an admirable series of sermons, dealing with 
the right attitude toward life, God, our fel- 
low-men, suffering and pain, sin, pleasure, 
the past, and death. One is constantly 
picking up phrases of praise dropped by some 
of his hearers. The series was an illuminating 
presentment of our faith in its relation to the 
deeper things of life, and a wise and eloquent 
statement of the right attitude in which to 
meet and deal with them. It was Unita- 
rianism at its best, shorn of vagueness, sur- 
charged with vitality. It dealt with life,— 
life at"its deepest, broadest, best. It dealt 
with truth,—truth at its clearest, sanest, 
strongest. In years to come, when®pro- 
portions may be rightly perceived in the per- 
spective of distance, it will be found that the 
high standards of Channing and Gannett 
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were no whit less high than those maintained 
by the Arlington Street pulpit in the year 
1908. c.W.Cc, 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, April 14. There were present Messrs. 
Carr, Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, Hutchinson, 
Lincoln, Sharpe, Williams, Wilson, and 
Wright, and Mrs. Keyes. 4 

After the reading of the records of the last 
meeting by Mr. George W. Fox, the assistant 
secretary, the treasurer, Mr. Francis H. Lin- 
coln, submitted the following statement for 
March, 1908 :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand March 1, 1908 ...... $36,824.15 
From donbtionstagtel ais. So. RIE 13,980.75 
Income of invested funds... ... 3,655.26 
Interest on bank deposits ..... 118.31 
Bequest of Thomas Gaffield, Boston, 

Mass,, unconditioned . ..... 10,000.00 
Tuckerman School, amount reimbursed, 30.00 
International Council, gift and balance 

from special committee ..... 2,008.54 
General investments and other funds, 

amounts received for reinvestment . 575.00 
Investment Church Building Loan 

Fund, repaironloans ...... 1,175.00 
Investment Church Investment Fund, 

a advanced for purchase . 

305. Ci. aR amar tes Ube 2,500.00 
Books oka CPE). Aaa ae 2 1,167.00 
$72,124.01 

EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes ......... $4,207.04 
Books and tracts for free distribution . 718.69 
Books published for sale ....... 634.65 
International Council, payments ‘ 2,803.79 
Salaries and other missionary expenses . 1,810.55 
Expenses of Unitarian Building . . . 451.40 
Investment Church Investment Fund, 

amount invested and reimbursed for 

AAVAaNCe When eie Mek vw amie 8,850.00 
General investments and other funds, 

amount invested i005. Se hoe 11,066.20 

Cash on hand April 1, 1908 ....... 41,481.70 

$72,124.01 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were adopted -—— 


Voted, To appropriate $100 to the Building Fund of the 
church at Jacksonville, Fla., this being a special gift do- 
nated for this purpose. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer, upon request of the 
Board of Managers of the Tuckerman School, to transfer 
to the treasurer of the Tuckerman School all the funds in 
the custody of the Association for the benefit and use of 
that school. 


Upon report of the Committee on New 
England it was 


Voted, To refer the application of the First Unitarian 
Society of Revere, Mass., to the Committee on the Church 
Building Loan Fund. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland to repre- 
sent the American Unitarian Association at the Con- 
necticut Federation of Churches. 

Voted, To recommend to the Finance Committee the 
acceptance of the trust of the West Roxbury Meeting-house 
upon condition that, first, the Committee on the Preser- 
vation of the Meeting-house contribute before Oct. 1, 
1908, at least $2,500; and second, that the committee 
continue its existence and pledge its endeavors to the extinc- 
tion of the debt and the payment of the interest, 


Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Education it was 


Voted, To appropriate $200 from the income of the 
Perkins Fellowship Fund to Vernon M, Cady of Berkeley. 
Cal., for study at the Harvard Divinity School, for the 
academic year 1908-09. 

The executive committee reported that 
at’a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association duly notified and held 
at Boston, Mass., on the thirtieth day of 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
yotional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827, 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on.a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. s 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches’ for ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R, Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


March, 1908, the foregoing power of attorney 
from said Association to H. H. Pickett of 
St. John, N.B., having been read and con- 
sidered, the following was passed :— 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, and the 
treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, are hereby authorized and 
instructed to execute in the name and behalf of the cor- 


poration the power of attorney which has just been read, 


and that the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, is hereby further 
authorized and instructed to acknowledge and deliver 
the same in the name and behalf of the corporation. 

This action was duly ratified. 

A communication having been received 
from the society in Urbana, Ill., the follow- 
ing votes were adopted :— 

Voted, To request the president to convey to the trustees 


’ | of the Unitarian Church at Urbana, Ill., the sense of the 


board that the existing method of holding and securing 
the property in Urbana is for the best advantage of the 
local society and of the Unitarian cause. 

Voted, That if the society continues to desire some read- 
justment, then to authorize the president to make such 
declaration as may be mutually agreed upon to the effect 
that the property is held in trust for the society subject to a 
lien of $7,500, without interest. 
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Communications and reports from Vice- 
President Horace Davis of San Francisco, the 
Icelandic Missions in Manitoba, Rev. Henry 
W. Foote of Ann Arbor, on College Town 
Work, and others were laid before the meet- 
ing. 

Adjourned. Lewis G. WILSON, 

Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


The Boy and the Sunday School. 


One of the problems of the church is: How 
to reach the men of the congregation. When 
a minister, looking over the audience from 
his pulpit on a Sunday morning, sees a goodly 
number of men present, he is rejoiced and 
encouraged. ‘‘He draws the men”’ is one 
of the surest proofs that can be given of the 
success of a preacher. 

It is out of our province to deal with 
church management or affairs, but we have 
the same problem to contend with in the 
Sunday School: How can we keep the boys 
in the Sunday School? That is, the older 
boys,—boys from twelve years of age and 
upward, In the classes of the primary 
grade and the kindergarten the boys and 
girls are about evenly divided as to numbers. 
But later, at the age when the youth begins 
to feel ‘‘grown up,” he drops out of sight so 
far as the Sunday School is concerned. And, 
unfortunately, this is just the time of his 
life when he most needs the kind of teach- 
ing and guidance which, in many cases, he 
will not receive outside of the Sunday School. 


Is it the fault of the teacher? Is the 
trouble with the school management? Shall 
the course of lessons be changed? All of 


these points and others are discussed, in an 
attempt to find the reason of this defection 
on the part of the boy, the action taken 
varying according to the conditions in each 
case. 

In the Sunday-School Times of April 18, 
several answers are given to the question: 
“Why the boy is out of the Sunday School ?’’ 
These answers are compiled by that authority 
on Sunday-School affairs, Marion Law- 
rance, whose wise words we have often 
quoted :— 


The following reasons for these conditions 
are gathered from the boys themselves. 

1. The schools are too puerile. They are 
conducted for the most part as if they were 
intended for little children. The pupils are 
referred to as children from the platform, 
Thus the big boy gets the idea that the Sun- 
day School is not intended for boys of his 
age, 

an It is too often the case that the teaching 
in the Sunday School has not advanced as the 
boy has advanced. Frequently the very 
same methods of instruction are used with 
the boy of thirteen that were used with the 
boy of ten. He realizes that this is not the 
case in day-school, and in the comparison of 
the two schools which invariably follows in 
his own mind, the day-school is not the one 
for which he loses his respect. 

3. Many schools are not managed as they 
should be, Little study is put upon the pro- 
gram and less upon the week-day activities 
of the school. It is often managed in a 
loose, slipshod fashion, which would ruin any 
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business, The boy knows this, and because 
of it the school does not attract him as it 
otherwise would. 

4. Sunday School workers have been long 
recognizing the fact that the Sunday School 
was made for the boy, and not the boy for the 
Sunday School. From time immemorial we 
have heard that the Sunday School was the 
place to teach the Bible, when in reality it is 
the place to teach the pupils. In other 
words, the Bible should be made_a practical 
book to the pupils of the school, and the 
teaching they receive from the Bible should 
be made to apply to their practical every- 
day life.in school, play, and work. A Sun- 
day School which does not make it easier for 
boys to be fair on the playground, diligent in 
study, kind to the weak, and obedient to au- 
thority, is not fulfilling its mission. Indeed, 
the Sunday School should aim to give the 
pupils the highest Christian ideal of life, and 
show them how to live it. This teaching 
should be practical, vital truth, rather than 
mere platitudes. : 

5. One of the chief reasons the boys are 
not in the Sunday School is because their 
fathers are not there. ‘The fathers are far more 
to blame than the boys themselves. No 
father has a right to complain that his boy 
follows in his footsteps. However, there is a 
new day coming, and more men are now 
turning their attention toward the Sunday 
School than ever in the history of the world. 
When the men are there, there will be little 
difficulty in holding the boys. 


Possibly in one of these answers some super- 
intendent or Sunday-School worker will find 
a clue which will help him to bring about a 
better condition in his own school so far as 
the membership of boys is involved. 

Epwarp A. Horvon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Annual Meeting of Boston Federation. 


The annual meeting of the Boston Federa- 
tion of Young People’s Religious Union will 
be held Sunday, April 26, 1908, in the church 
of Rev. Charles F. Dole, in Jamaica Plain. 

The afternoon meeting at 4.30 o’clock 
will be devoted to reports of officers and com- 
mittees, election of officers, and such other 
business as may properly come before it. A 
social hour with refreshments will follow. 

The evening meeting at 7.30 will be ad- 
dressed by Rev. Thomas Van Ness on the 
subject, ““What for Young People is the 
Modern Meaning of our Motto, Truth, Wor- 
ship, and Service ?’’ 


North Middlesex Federation. 


If our meeting at Ayer on Saturday after- 
noon, April 11, began with ‘‘Preserves and 
Pickles,” and likewise ended with “ Pickles 
and Preserves,” let no one suppose that the 
unusual success of our table at the fair was 
the only topic under consideration. 

“The Impulse of the Individual; or, The 
Measure of a Man,” was the title of an ad- 
dress by Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell. 

When we lament the increasing complexity 
of modern life, we forget that ‘there is no dif- 
ference in essentials from the life of the men 
of long ago. The ignorant, the cowardly, 
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the foolish, find no place to-day. The genius 
of the hour was once the man of physical 
strength; next the intellectual giant; but, 
to-day, he must also be one who measures up 
completely to his duties and responsibilities. 

We value personality by the measure of 
what it can be and what it can do. A man 
can be whatever he wants to be. Only as 
we attain the highest possible in personal 
development do we realize the highest pos- 
sible in personal achievement. 

Self and self-growth are not enough. If 
we could realize all the suffering and all the 
sin in the world we should go at once to the 
madhouse. But our own duty, our own 
share of the whole responsibility, is all we 
need to know. We, as an organization, 
must be one great individuality, not separ- 
ate individuals. 

In the discussion following this address 
some of its strong points were emphasized 
by different speakers; that the complexity 
of outside things is not the complexity of 
inward life; to be called to the high vision of 
life, to be told that what you wish to be, 
that you may be,—this should be worked 
into the tissue of life. 

Rev. Walter F. Greenman 


Deaths. 


SMITH.—At~-Westford, Mass., April 1, 1908, Mrs. 
Persis Cushman Smith, aged 95 years. 


spoke on 


After a life filled with loving service and the cheerful 
bearing of many burdens, our friend has entered into her 
rest. She was a consistent Unitarian and to the last her 
placid spirit made it a privilege to those who ministered 
to her to care for her. 

PECK.—At Providence, R.I., April 14, 1908, at her late 
residence, 106 George Street, Maria Storrs, daughter of 


the late Allen O. and Mary Elizabeth Peck, aged 48 years, 
4 months, : 


Miss Maria S. Peck, who died in Providence, April 14, 
was a loyal member of the First Congregational Church, 
devoted to its interests and identified with many of its ac- 
tivities. For thirty years she taught in the Sunday-school 
and was especially successful as a teacher of boys. Not 
contented with the class work alone, she organized boys? 
clubs and met with them during the week, trying to shape 
their taste in pleasure and their ideals in work. Her 
cheerful, unselfish, industrious spirit thus exerted a deep 
and lasting influence over many who to-day are exempli- 


“fying her teaching in the uprightness of their character 


and the sincerity of their service. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J. §. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
8 mation and Cemetery arrangements. | 
The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. | 
Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.”” 


id Shase RENT.—House at Pigeon Cove, (ape Ann. 
Eleven rooms, stable, one acre land. Two 
bath-rooms, electric light. Two minutes from ocean, 
three from trolley. Pieasant, from May to Novem- 


ber. Apply, Miss Putnam, The Marlborough, 
Beashiogtoni D.C.; or, CHARLES SauNnpeERS, Pigeon 
ove. 


y ANTED.—As a member of a family, a little girl 
between three and five years of age. Address, 
S. P. W., care Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 


Boston, Mass. 

l vj YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
Mass. to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 

ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 

For , address E. S. Read, Highfand Springs, Va. 
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“‘Rightful Expectancy.” If there is any- 
thing you want with all your heart and with 
all your soul you will have it. It is the way 
of the world. 

Everything that stands in the way of ac- 
complishment will crumble before the heat 
of an importunate desire. But you must 
learn first how to pray. Every determina- 
tion of your good will, every effort is a prayer. 
All men pray, whether consciously or not, 
and all receive precisely what they pray for. 
Only they must be very careful not to be 
reckless in what they pray for. 

The first twenty years of life all the ways 
of opportunity lie open. Although in the 
second twenty years opportunities narrow 
until one is shut in by barb-wire limits, yet 
the variotis compensations more than com- 
pensate. 

At the business meeting it was voted to 
send our missionary fund for the coming 
year to the National Union. During the 
past year $25 has been sent to the Colored 
School at Warrenton, N.C., and $25 to the 
National Union. 

Questions as to local conditions and loyalty 
to Federation and National Union had been 
sent out by the president, and were an- 
swered in the secretaries’ reports in a most 
encouraging manner, 

OPHELIA §. Brown, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, April 29, will be conducted 
by Rev. Bradley Gilman of Canton. 


The third in the course of six autobio- 
graphical addresses by Dr. Charles G. Ames, 
at the Church of the Disciples, will be given 
Sunday evening, April 26, on ‘‘Frontier 
Experiences.” 


Meeting of the Ministerial Union, 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, April 27. Morning session, 
Room 3, at eleven o’clock. Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness will open the discussion of: ‘‘Sym- 
bolism; To what extent can it be used in our 
Unitarian Churches?’? Luncheon at the 
Commonwealth Hotel, 12.30, 50 cents. 
Afternoon session in Channing Hall. Ad- 
dress by Rev. H. C. De Long on ‘“‘ Preach- 


ing ”» 
Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—At the Church of the 
Disciples Prof. W. W. Fenn will preach next 
Sunday morning; and, at the vesper service, 
Mr. Ames will give a chapter of ‘‘ Frontier 
Experiences.’”’ Hours, 11 and 7.45. 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: This church has 
just celebrated the one hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its foundation. Sunday 
morning, March 8, the minister preached 
upon ‘The First Congregational Parish 
(Unitarian)’’ and the Sunday-school studied 
the history of the parish. Special services 
were held on five consecutive Sunday even- 
ings with addresses as follows: March 8, 
Prof. George E. Horr, D.D., of the Newton 
Theological Institution, ‘‘The Baptists’; 
March 15, Rev. Charles F. Carter of 
Lexington, ‘“The Congregationalists’’; March 
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22, George Hodges, D.D., dean of the 
Episcopal ‘Theological School, Cambridge, 
“The Episcopal Church’; March 29, Rev. 
Frederick A. Bisbee, D.D., editor of The 
Universalist Leader, ‘‘The Universalists”’ ; 
April 5, Rev. William W. Fenn, dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School, ‘‘Unitarianism.” 
These services were planned in the belief 
that an old Congregational Parish might 
well offer some opportunities for religious 
education to the community in which it is 
set, and this purpose was well fulfilled. The 
speakers were frank and explicit in their 
expositions of their several positions, while 
yet their addresses were decidedly irenic in 
tone. Leaflets containing a few selected 
hymns and two responsive readings were 
used, and the congregational singing by the 
large numbers that attended the services 
was inspiring. On Friday evening, April 10, 
an anniversary sociable was held. Dinner 
was served in the vestries, music being fur- 
nished by an orchestra. After dinner ad- 
dresses were made by Judge James P. Par- 
menter, who presided, Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, D.D., of the First Parish, Cam- 
bridge (the mother parish), Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., and Hon. Robert Luce of Somer- 
ville. The attendance taxed the capacity 
of the room, and the evening made a fitting 
close to an important and successful cele- 
bration. 


Hartrorp, Conn.—Unity Church, Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland: Hartford has just 
elected Mrs. Sunderland, the wife of the 
Unitarian minister, a member of its School 
Board. Considering the conservatism of 
the city, this is a great triumph, both for the 
cause of woman and for the cause of liberal 
teligion. Ever since Mrs. Sunderland came 
to Hartford two years ago, she ‘has 
been in much demand to speak in literary 
clubs and in the various churches of the city. 
The Women’s Alliance of Unity Church is 
coming to the end of a very prosperous year. 
The Alliance is only two years old, but it 
has already 48 members, and the attendance 
at its fourteen meetings this season has 
averaged 47 ladies. During the past year 
the young people of the church have organ- 
ized a Unity Club, which has now a member- 
ship of 99. The social and religious life of 
the church is more active, and the congre- 
gations are larger than for many years, 
Last week Thursday was a ‘‘Red Letter 
Day” for the Unitarian cause in Hartford 
and Connecticut. The National Women’s 
Alliance held in Hartford one of its ‘‘ Field 
Days.” Delegates to the number of 129 
came to the meeting, representing all the 
New England States but one, besides New 
York City, Brooklyn, and New Jersey. 
There were two sessions—forenoon and after- 
noon—in which every minute was) filled 
with interesting. reports and excellent ad- 
dresses. Mrs. Atherton of Boston presided. 
Addresses were made by Mr. Sunderland 
(an address of welcome), Mrs. Low of Brook- 
lyn, the national president, Mrs. Davis. of 
New York, the national secretary, Mrs. 
Fifield and Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke of 
Boston, Mrs. Keyes of Concord, Mass., Mrs. 
Noyes of Mattapan, Mass., Miss E. M. 
Foster of Cambridge, Mass., the president 
of the Women’s Missionary Association of 
the Universalist Church, Mrs. Sunderland, 
and others. One hundred and eighty Uni- 
tarian women took lunch together at the 
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Allyn House. The meeting was a great 
success in every way. 


Irnaca, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. C. W. Heizer: The fortieth anniver- 
sary of the incorporation of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Ithaca, which took place 
on April 6, 1868, was appropriately cele- 
brated. Mr. Heizer preached on March 22 
on “The History of the Unitarian Faith,” 
and on March 29 on “The Great Men of 
Unitarianism.”” On April 5 Mr. Horace 
Mack, one of the original members of the 
society, delivered an interesting historical 
address on the“ Unitarian Church in Ithaca.” 
On the evening of April 7 a reception was 
given in the church parlors by the members 
who had joined in the last twenty years to 
those who had joined in the first twenty 
years. Thirteen of the original members 
were present. Appropriate remarks were 
made by Mr. Heizer, Profs. Schmidt and 
Fetter of Cornell University, and Mr. Mack. 
In many respects the condition of the church 
is most satisfactory. ‘The earnest labors 


of ‘Mr. Heizer have borne fruit, especially’ 


in the high degree of interest shown in the 
church services, at which a number of 
strangers are almost always present, and 
in the cordial relations maintained between 
our church and most of the others in Ithaca. 
Our members continue to do their share of 
the philanthropic work of the community. 


NANTUCKET, Mass.—Second Congrega- 
tional Meeting-house, Rev. Edward Day: 
Plans for the summer meetings, July 5-12, 
are well under way. An inspiring program 
is promised with the many attractions which 
the island offers to all sojourners. Mr. Day, 
who has been supplying our church in 
Wichita the past winter, is soon to return to 
his work for the summer. The first of 
September he closes his Nantucket pastorate 
and goes to Kansas where he has already 
made a large place for himself. Rev. Joseph 
Cady Allen, late of Walpole, Mass., is at 


present supplying the Nantucket church 
most acceptably. 

NortH ANDOVER, Mass.—Old North 
Church, Rev. S.-C. Beane, Jr.: A series 


of remarkable services are in progress here. 
Union meetings are being held in the four 
different churches each Sunday night, in 
which the Episcopal, Unitarian, Congrega- 
tional, and Methodist ministers all have a 
part, and take a turn in preaching the ser- 
mon, ‘These services come to an end next 
Friday evening, when the union Good 
Friday service will be held at St. Paul’s 
Church. On the evening of April 12 the 
large Unitarian Church was crowded till there 
were chairs in the isles and only standing 
room left. A mass meeting of the different 
boys’ clubs was recently held at the Old 
North Church. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
pa reo temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. a 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands, 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Seces Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B, Field, Sugeris a 
ies ‘ton. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged.,....+..-s+++seresere sees _ $72,168.65 
Apr. 13. society | in Salt Lake City, Utah..... c 25.co 
13. All Souls’ Church, New York, N.Y., _ 1,000.00 
13. Geen: in Lancaster, Pa 15.00 
13. Society in Barnstable...... 5 18.50 
13. Western Unitarian Conference........ 5.00 

13. a i Garden Church, Philadelphia, 
Ea ieibsis rice inisngse we'd vaie c Sefsit pos « 15.00 
13. Sunday-school, Society in Fairhaven, 10 00 
13. Society in Palo PRICO CAL sere Nisise’ ssc 60.00 

14. First ao ae So eo Wh aa 
M es 10.00 
5.00 
6,c95.28 

14. National Alliance Branch, enor 
Avenue Church, New York, 10 00 
14. First Society in Brooklyn, N.Y....... 1,000.00 
14. Mrs. M. Raymond, Beverly . 1.00 
14, Miss EllenM. Kendall, Oswego, pf Y. a 10.00 
14 Society in Danvers.. 15.70 
14. Society in Winthro 5.00 
14, Society in Lowell.. 100,00 
14. Society in Malden. 300 
14. Society in Gardner 16.50 

14. a Alliance Branch, C cinnati, 
So co AG eopoeddadene sPEenAes 10.00 

14. donde First Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa........05-se0-ssseseesees 14.64 
15. Society in Indianapolis, Ind.......... 27.15 
15. Society in Gouverneur, N.Y.....++-+++ 10.00 
16. Society in Dover......... ‘ 10.00 
16. Society in Derby, Conn 10,00 
16 Society in Belfast, Me. 7-40 
16. Society i in Exeter, N.H 6 00 
16. King’s Chapel, Boston. 2,053.36 
16, Lawrence Lowell, Boston.. 25.00 
16. South Congregational cated Boston, 5.00 
17. Society in Jacksonville, Fla........+. : 25.00 
17. Society in East Boston.. 51.00 

17. Unitarian Church of All Souis? (Cor- 
respondence).. Bisie'bie mie 100.00 
17. somety in Ithaca, ji alae eas oa 25.00 
18. First Church, Philadelphia, P’ 735.65 
18. Society in Montclair, INict) an 46.25 
38. Society in Littleton, 'N.H.. 7.09 

18. Sunday-school, Society in Brattle- 
~ boro, Vt..-++ ee snes cern eer ese ss cece ee 3.00 
18. Channing Church, Darebester, ts ahaa ‘ 5 00 
18, Society in Newington, N.H.,...-+0+--+ 5.00 

PARAGRAPH PULPIT. 

16, Post-office Mission of Unitarian 
Church, Troy, N.Y-..... aoemeneitone 10.00 
$83,780 08 


Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lectures by Dr. F. L. Hosmer. 


We have received a syllabus of ten 
lectures on ‘‘Church Hymnody” to be 
given by Rey. F. lL. Hosmer, D.D., in the 


chapel of Divinity Hall, Cambridge, Mass., 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 4.30 -P.m., be- 
ginning April 28. These lectures are open 
to the public. Of course the public we 
reach is, for the most part, outside of the 
public that will have an opportunity to 
attend these lectures, but a very full syllabus 
of the ten lectures has been printed, which 
we hope will be the table of contents of a 
forthcoming volume. But if not published, 
copies of the syllabus may be had, no doubt, 
by application to Rey, Robert S. Morison, 
secretary of the Divinity Faculty. This 
alone would be of value to any minister 
who understands the place of sacred music 
in the Church, and desires to use it most 
effectively. 


Chelsea Sufferers at the Children’s 


Mission. 


The Children’s Mission has given prompt 
and efficient aid to the sufferers by the 
great fire in Chelsea. On Sunday, while the 
fire was still burning, arrangements were 
made for the reopening of the Home for the 
reception of families who had been burned 
out, and ‘on Monday morning plumbers, 


steam fitters, and other mechanics were hard 


at work in the building which had been closed 
nearly a year. ‘Thus the Children’s Mission 
was one of the few places, if not the only 
place, where all those congregated from the 
fire were able to sleep on Monday night in 


beds or on comfortable mattresses. The 


* 
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offer of this asylum was made possible as the 
children of the Mission are now all cared for 
at board in private families, so the Home is 
available. 

It was found that the greatest suffering 
was amongst the orthodox Jews who were 
burned out in large numbers, and who, with 
their strict rules regarding the Passover feast, 
were in particularly distressing circumstances, 
It would seem to us that at such a time ex- 
ceptions might be made to their general 
rules, but these people, for the most part, 
would starve rather than violate the least of 
their laws, for fear that perdition would fol- 
low. The largest families were brought to 
the Mission; and, several beds having been 
purchased for the adults, seventy-seven 
persons were accommodated. 

The interest of Jewish people of means was 
at once enlisted and arrangements for the 
supply of food were placed in their hands. 
Thus these people were able to sit quietly 
down at their Passover feast and perform 
all the religious ceremonies of that occasion. 
They have lived here throughout the Passover 
holidays strictly according to the dictates 
of their religion. They have been supplied 
with clothing and are now slowly scattering 
to the various homes which are being found 
for them. _ 

It is expected that on their departure the 
building will be used by the medical depart- 
ment of the Relief Committee as a detention 
hospital for those suspected of or ill with, 
contagious disease. 

The hasty fitting out of this building for 
the receipt of the sufferers has entailed con- 
siderable expense, but the executive com- 
mittee of the Mission hope to meet this 
through special contributions for this specific 
purpose. 


Meadville Sunday School Institute. 

A Sunday School Institute will be held in 
Meadville, Pa., from July 1 to July 24, under 
the joint auspices of the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School and the Sunday School Society. 
Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford of Chicago, and 
perhaps another of equal prominence in 
Sunday-school work, will represent the Sun- 
day School Society on the teaching force of 
the institute. Mr. Pulsford is well known 
as the author of some of our best Sunday- 
school lessons, an inspiring teacher of Sun- 
day-school teachers for many years both in 
Boston and Chicago, and a lecturer on Sun- 
day-school organization. The names of 
other instructors will be announced later. 
In response to a preliminary announcement 
fifteen students have already been enrolled 
in the institute. Several others have ex- 
pressed their intention of coming if possible. 
The earliest applicants will have, of course, 
the first choice of rooms, 

Among the subjects with which it is pro- 
posed to deal during the present session are: 
The Literature of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, including the Origin and Character 
of the Gospels and the Life and Teaching of 
Jesus; and the methods which may be most 
successfully employed in using the material 
of the Sunday School Society which deals 
with this literature. The aim will be two- 
fold: to illuminate by means of lectures and 
an occasional conference the materials with 
which the Sunday-school has to deal, and to 
give a series of illustrative lessons in which 
some experienced Sunday-school worker 
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shall endeavor to exemplify from day to day 
the method by which a class should be taught. 
Such instruction it is proposed to supple- 
ment by lectures on organization and ad- 
ministration, together with conferences and 
an occasional evening lecture more general 
in character. 

The spacious and beautiful dining-room 
of Hunnewell Hall will accommodate all the 
members of the school and will enable them 
to board at cost. Divinity Hall will accom- 
modate as many as twenty-five students and 
possibly more. ‘The rooms in this dormitory 
will be put at the disposal of the women of 
the summer school without charge except 
for gas and attendance. The necessary 
articles of furniture, including bedding, are 
provided by the school, but the washing of 
bed linen will be at the expense of the occu- 
pants of the rooms. Satisfactory rooms for 
men can be secured at very moderate cost 
within a short distance of the school. 

To defray certain necessary expenses there 
will be a tuition fee of five dollars for each 
member of the school, payable in advance. 
It is expected that the cost of board will not 
exceed four dollars and seventy-five cents per 
week. For those who room in Divinity Hall 
there will also be a charge of one dollar per 
week for gas and attendance. 

Those expecting to enter the institute 
should send their names, not later than March 
25, to President F. C. Southworth, Meadville 
Theological School, Meadville, Pa. Appli- 
cants for rooms, either in Divinity Hall or 
elsewhere, should address at once Rev. Walter 
C. Green, who will act as treasurer of the in- 
stitute. 


Isles of Shoals Sunday-school 
Institute. 


The Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings As- 
sociation propose to supplement their regular 
season this year, which will begin July 12, 
by a week of ‘‘Sunday School Institute meet- 
ings’? for teachers and workers in liberal 
Sunday-schools, as well as others that may 
be attracted. These meetings will begin 
Monday, July 20, and extend through Fri- 
day, July 24, and members will have the 
privilege of coming Saturday, July 18, and 
enjoying the closing days of the regular 
Shoals program. 

The plan includes a morning course Of lec- 
tures on “Old Testament Study,’ a course of 

“readings’’ interpretative of the best part of 
certain Bible books, a series of conferences on 
‘‘Sunday-school method” under the leadership 
of an experienced Sunday-school worker, and a 
series of evening lectures, more popular in 
character, but of real value to those inter- 
ested in the general purposes of the meeting. 
Details of the program will be announced 


later. The same rates at the hotels will hold 
as at the regular Shoals meetings; twelve 
dollars a week, or two dollars a day, with a 


dollar membership fee to secure reduced 
rates. “There will be the same reduction of 
railroad rates, 

It is hoped that many Sunday-schools and 
churches will pay the expenses of at least one 
teacher, in order to get the benefit of these 
meetings for their teaching force. The 
co-operation of officers of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society will add greatly to 
the success of these meetings. 

GEORGE H. BADGER, 
Chairman of Program Committee. 
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Pleasantries. 


The rain it falls upon the just, 
And, too, upon the unjust fellows; 
But more upon the just, because 
The unjust have the just’s umbrellas. 
— Judge. 
Tourist (in Jersey, apprehensively): 
“How about the Jersey mosquitoes? Don’t 
you find them pretty vicious creatures?” 
Jersey native (indifferently): “Not at all! 
Not at all! Why, they’ll eat right out of 
your hand!’’—Puck: 


“For my part,’ said one, “I think Fred 
is very bright and capable. I am confident 
he will succeed.’”’ ‘‘Yes,”’ replied the other, 
“the is certainly a worthy young man, but 
I doubt whether he has head enough to fill 
his father’s shoes.’’—Exchange. 


Many years ago, when the first steam 
shovel was set to work in a railway, cutting, 
an Irish laborer, after watching it a while, 
broke out with wrath, “Ye blathering old 
stame engine, ye can take bread out of 
honest men’s mouths, but ye can’t vote.” 


*Way up in Vermont, Uncle Eph Kinney 
was looking over his field of clover, when 
up drove a neighbor. ‘‘Grass is awful short 
this year, ain’t it, Uncle Eph?” he said. 
“Short!” cried Uncle Eph. ‘Why, it’s 
so short the bumblebees hev to git down on 
their knees to suck the blossoms!’’—Home 
Companion. 


Two Irishmen, meeting one day, were 
discussing local news. ‘‘Do you know 
Jim Skelly?” asked Pat. “Faith,” said 
Mike, ‘‘an’ I do.” “Well,” said Pat, “he 
has had his appendix taken away from 
him.” ‘Ye don’t say so?’ said Mike. 
“Well, it serves him right. He should 
have had it in his wife’s name.’’—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 


Dr. Stebbins must have been impressed, 
early on his arrival at Portland for a con- 
ference, that there was need there for the 
dissemination of light. As he was driven 
across one of the bridges spanning the 
Willamette, in entering the city, he said 
to the driver of the ’bus, as he gazed at 
the high water, ‘‘Is this the average river ?”’ 
“No,” responded the knight of the reins, 
“it is the Willamette.”—Pacific Umtarian. 


At Emerson’s dinner-table one day there 
was mention of a woman well known as a 


lion-hunter; and, in speaking of her, Mrs. | 


Emerson used the word ‘snob.’ Mr. 
Emerson objected; the word was too harsh; 
he didn’t like that ugly class of words be- 
ginning with ‘‘sn.” His wife inquired how 
he would characterize the lady. ‘‘I should 
say’’—very slowly—‘‘she is a person having 
great sympathy with success.’’—New Eng- 
land Magazine. 


When Andrew D. White was minister 
to Germany, he received some queer letters 
from Americans. Perhaps the funniest of 
all was a mandatory epistle from an old 
lady living in the West, who enclosed in 
her letter four pieces of white linen, each 
some six inches square. ‘‘We are going 
to have a fair in our church,” she wrote, 
“and I am making an autograph quilt. 
I want you to get me the autographs of the 
emperor, the empress, and the crown prince, 
and tell them to be very careful not to write 
too near the edge of the squares, as a seam 
has to be allowed for putting them together.” 


_— PAS 
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BIGELOW 
IKENNARDs@ 


GOLDSMITHS 
SILVERSMITHS 
& IMPORTERS 
Designers and Makers of 
fine Halland Mantel Clocks. 
s\Bronzes from the foundries of| 
Barbedienne, Colin 8 others. 
Makers of Electric Gas 
Lighting fixtures 
Experts in Indirect v 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


| Washington St, cor. West.|} 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE inBoston 


AND MORTGAGE BROKER 
Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON ST. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 
Also an edition with services, 


50 cents; by mail, 60 cents 


per copy. 
Religious Union, 


Young People’s 
25 Beacon 


Street, Boston. 


Water Supply for 
Country Houses. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank focated 
in cellar, 


§ Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 


The best 
fi 


SHOWING 
* INSTALLATION OF 
LUN T-MOSS AIR 
PNEUMATIC PRE 
[emac) of) PRESSURE TANK 


Nall 


Let owr Engineers figwre out your needs, 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market Street, Boston. 
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Educational. 
The Misses Allen Pattiss.ccincaten 
M TH'L T 


» NA f 
ALLEN, will reopen their Girl 
OCTOBER 1, 190%. Address Sone aces 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Th 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty. 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles, 
The schoo] Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711, 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffile, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. A 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes 
fitted for college for $250 a year, including tuition an 
board. T. P. FARR, Principat, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


RECENT TRACTS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
American Unitarian Association. 


Individual 
new Preparatory 


227. What is it to be a Liberal in Religion? 
By CHARLES W. WENDTE. 
Charitableness of opinion, conviction of principle, a re-_ 
ceptive attitude of mind, sincerity in matters of hai are 
all essential elements. 
228. The Story of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
By JosrrpH May, D.D. 


Is the physical and earthly resurrection of Jesus myth- 


ical or historical 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon request. Please order by number 
only, not by title. 

Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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